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AN appropriate date, perhaps, wherewith to end or to begin a 
review of world events for the year 1921 would seem to be Novem- 
ber 12, the date of the opening of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament; for that date may mark the end of the ancient 
international order of distrust, vengefulness, Machiavellianism 


and wars, and the beginning of a new international order of 
mutual confidence, good feeling, open dealing and peace. The 
reactionaries and a certain sort of “Liberals” are apt to say: 
“Three years since the Armistice, and things grow worse and 
worse!”’ I think it were truer to say: “Only three years since 
the Armistice, and see how already hopes are reviving, how the 
ruins are being cleared away and are being replaced by cleaner 


7? 
. 


and sounder construction It is significant that in restoration 
of the Devastated Area of France the last word of sanitary science 
is being applied. 

Western Europe is still suffering terribly from many ills, but a 
careful scrutiny shows improvement almost everywhere, and in 
almost every respect. Not least of these ills are the disease of 
exchange and kindred maladies; but such projects as the Ter 
Meulen scheme and Mr. Vanderlip’s plan of a Gold Reserve Bank 
of the United States of Europe indicate how wise heads are work- 
ing toward the discovery of sovereign remedies. The German 
paper mark is naught; but German industry is booming and there 
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is little unemployment. The Polish mark is in an equally bad 
way, but the Poles are raising enough food to subsist themselves. 
The Succession States formed or augmented from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are coming to it slowly, but they will level 
their silly economic barriers and recover their prosperity. The 
French are not daunted by a fantastic budget, Fate’s whimsical 
reward for unexampled sacrifices. By retrenchments and hard 
work the Italians manage to hold on; the industrial disorders of 
last year have not been repeated this. Western Europe is weath- 
ering by. An international Economic Conference should follow 
the Conference on Limitation of Armament and should find means 
to restore the shattered mechanism of European credit and trade. 

Despite a terrible deal of unemployment, despite the Irish 
crisis and despite alarming reports from India, Lloyd George was 
justified in sounding that note of confidence at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet not long ago. There has been a cyclone, but it has 
spent itself. The ship of state, though needing repairs, is discov- 
ered to be seaworthy, and the seamanship has proved adequate. 
Trade is reviving, however slowly. Though the Irish negotiation 
is in “‘an extremely delicate state,” it is unthinkable that the truce 
should be declared off, that a solution should not be found. Hindu 
St. Gandhi and the Mohammedan Ali brothers, in unnatural 
conjunction, are trying to obstruct the sound and gradual prepara- 
tion of India for self-government, but, if the worst comes to the 
worst, it will be found that the breed of Wellesleys, Lawrences and 
Outrams is not extinct. The far-flung Indian Nationalist propa- 
ganda doubtless greatly exaggerates the danger to the British Raj. 

Hopefulness towards the Turkish question may not appear 
justified; but I think this may be said: that the Angoran Gov- 
ernment, which has a certain look of permanency, promises to be 
less rather than more Unspeakable than the ancient “Amurath 
to Amurath”’ régime. 

Japan is at a desperate crisis, like a 

swimmer in the sea, 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall. 

It is my opinion that the wave will fall on the safe, the landward 


side. 
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The Chinese problem will furnish the severest test of the wisdom 
of the Washington Conference. Have the conferees the knowl- 
edge and wisdom for devising an international policy toward 
China which will enable China to reconstruct herself on lines con- 
formable to her national genius and not in stupid imitation of 
Western patterns, yet so as to maintain relations of mutual advan- 
tage with Western Powers? Hope, not confidence, of the right 
solution, is justified. 

As to Russia, suspension of judgment is “indicated”. Noman 
in the world is qualified to prophesy concerning Russia. Now 
one feels that the people must rise and overthrow that strange 
crew in power; anon, one despairs of any such thing. 

For us, Mr. Hoover, Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, all those best qualified to speak, declare that the corner 
has been turned, that “‘the trend is upward”’. 

* * * 

Very little legislation was consummated during the Short Ses- 
sion of the latter days of the Wilson Administration. The 67th 
Congress met in special session on April 11, to deal with its 
heritage of important problems. Its record of achievement has 
been considerable but not extraordinary. 

The Senate ratified the Colombian Treaty, carrying an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000.00 to sweeten for Colombia the loss of 
Panama; but the original clause expressing regret for the circum- 
stances of its seizure was eliminated. Whether ratification, at 
this late date and unaccompanied by any gracious gesture, will 
go far to conciliate the affection of Latin America, is doubtful; 
and the affection of Latin America is important to our trade. 

An Act restricting immigration from any country to an annual 
three per cent of the number of nationals of that country resident 
here in the census year 1910, became effective on May 10. It ex- 
pires June 30, 1922. It is to be hoped that before the latter date 
permanent immigration legislation will be enacted. 

The treaties with Germany, Austria and Hungary were ratified 
by the Senate against rather unimportant opposition. These 
treaties define (by meticulous citation) the rights and advantages 
to which we are entitled under the Armistice agreement and the 
treaties of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon. The Opposition 
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desired amendments by which we should explicitly define and 
acknowledge our corresponding obligations. I confess to a sym- 
pathy with the Opposition. We do ourselves the honor of recog- 
nizing our own magnanimity and fairness, but doubt on these 
heads is permitted to others, and should in decency be satisfied. 

The two most striking episodes of the year in America were that - 
of the disorders in the Mingo coal field of West Virginia and that 
of the railroad crisis, which threatened a nation-wide railroad 
strike. In neither case was the settlement entirely satisfactory. 

One of the most promising achievements of the year was that of 
the National Conference on Unemployment, in session Septem- 
ber 26 to October 13, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hoover. 
Reports had indicated a minimum of 3,500,000 unemployed and 
a possible maximum of 5,500,000 (the much larger number of de- 
pendent non-workers should be remembered in this connection). 
There was prospect, unless drastic measures were taken, of wide- 
spread misery during the winter. The emergency measures rec- 
ommended by the Board have been eagerly adopted and put in ef- 
fect throughout the country, Chicago being the one important 
city refusing to codperate, and reports give assurance that the 
problem is measurably solved. But’ware statistics! Mr. Hoover 
told the conference that not more than one-fifth of those reported 
as unemployed were emergency cases. And it should be remem- 
bered that the number of “normally unemployed” is about 
1,500,000. 

Our new Administration’s record in domestic matters has been 
respectable. Its conduct of foreign relations has been of an un- 
exampled brilliancy. Our position at the end of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration was one of isolation; it is now one of confident and 
trusted world-leadership. Perhaps the former isolation was due 
to Republican obstruction; but the facts are as stated. In the 
series of notes on Yap, Mesopotamia, and mandates in general, in 
a note to China, in the note indirectly addressed to the Chita 
Government, Secretary Hughes, in language of a refreshing lucid- 
ity, directness, and vigor, asserted the two main principles of the 
Administration’s foreign policy: the open door and equal oppor- 
tunity. Those principles, one may be sure, the Administration in- 
tends shall have their supreme expression in Conference agree- 
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ments as to China and Siberia. Only four months after the 
Administration’s assumption of office, and the Powers were invited 
to confer on limitation of armaments. Only eight months, and 
there they are in conference, recovering from the shock of that 
amazing opening speech by Mr. Hughes. Nothing like this was 
ever known in international dealings: such swiftness, sureness, 
inevitableness, elegant simplicity. 

Though the process of post-war readjustment is far from com- 
plete, the worst is past and the prospects of domestic trade and 
industry are bright. The unhappy condition of our foreign trade, 
on the contrary, is sufficiently indicated by the fact that of 1,464 
steel ships controlled by the reorganized Shipping Board, only 420 
are in service. The remainder lie at “dead moorings”. It is 
true that if, as some prognosticate, Europe should fall into com- 
plete economic chaos, we could subsist ourselves and after some 
adjustment escape serious discomfort. But, if Europe should be 
economically restored, we should enjoy a period of unexampled 
material prosperity. Ergo, it behooves us to lend our genius to 
such restoration. We have done and are doingso. The German 
reparation settlement was due in greater degree than is generally 
understood to our influence. Lenin knows that the Russian 
policy of our Government has been Bolshevism’s undoing. The 
Washington Conference should (why not say “will’’?) pacify and 
reassure Europe as well as the East. Then, when all hands are in 
a mood of cheerfulness and mutual confidence, will be the time to 
propound a scheme for the industrial and economic rehabilitation 
of Europe with American aid on the grand scale. 

* * * 

The reconstruction troubles of Great Britain came to a head in 
the strike of the coal miners, which lasted three months (April to 
July), threatened to involve the Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers (the other two groups of the great “Triple Alliance”’), 
greatly increased the volume of unemployment in other indus- 
tries, suspended export of coal, rendered idle hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of shipping, did in fact throw out of gear the entire 
machinery of industry and foreign trade of the Kingdom. On 
March 31 the mines, of which the Government had assumed con- 
trol as a war measure, were returned to the control of the owners, 
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and the latter announced greatly reduced wage schedules. The 
miners at once struck for “nationalization”; that cock refusing 
to fight, they demanded a “national wage” (i. e., uniform rates 
of pay throughout the industry) and a national “pool of profits”’, 
the two together constituting an allotropic form of nationaliza- 
tion. Their union funds exhausted, and faced by the spectre of 
starvation, the miners at last capitulated. The terms of settle- 
ment have been rightly praised, as embodying the principle of 
share of profits between owners and workers. But the fundamen- 
tal solution is still to seek. The magnificent structure of British 
industry and trade has been raised on the basis of cheap coal. A 
complete reorganization of the industry on broad, economical 
lines, taking a leaf out of the American book, is “indicated”’; so as 
to insure a generous wage to the workers in this most dangerous 
of industries, a decent profit to the owners, and, above all, cheap 
coal for industries and the freightage of outgoing bottoms. The 
necessity of such reorganization has since many years been pointed 
out by enlightened owners. Either the Government has not seen 
the light, or it dangerously postpones action. Britain cannot af- 
ford such another strike. 

It may seem surprising that there should be so much talk of an 
unemployment crisis in Britain, when statistics show a remark- 
able decrease of unemployment within the past few months. I 
shrewdly suspect that the enemies of the Government, especially 
the Labor Party, are making the most of that issue of unemploy- 
ment while it is still serviceable as a bludgeon wherewith to batter 
the Government. The true solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem is, of course, revival of trade, especially with Europe, includ- 
ing Russia; but such revival waits upon pacification and rehabil- 
itation of Europe. Meantime the British Government resorts to 
partial solutions and to palliatives. Of the former the best is en- 
couragement by liberal grant of emigration to the Dominions. 
Among the latter may be mentioned insurance by the Govern- 
ment of foreign ventures, credits to Central Europe, guarantee of 
interest on loans contracted by great enterprises—all gambling of 
sorts; a great appropriation for public works; and (most lamen- 
table, most dubious, however necessary) unemployment insur- 
ance benefits on a grand scale. 
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The clamor for retrenchments, for economy, for reduction of 
commitments, for recovery of trade at whatever cost to national 
honor and pride; the agitation of pacifists, radicals, and suchlike 
tribes, war-weariness, and a certain:general slackening of the will to 
empire, probably only temporary, have greatly embarrassed the 
Government in its foreign policy. Persia (northern Persia, that 
is, for I cannot believe that Britain has abandoned the oil-fields 
of southwest Persia, or Bushire, or the railroad route to India) 
has been allowed to throw herself into the eager arms of Moscow. 
The British force in Mesopotamia has been reduced from 100,000 
to 15,000; the latter obviously insufficient to maintain mandate 
authority in the new Kingdom of Irak should the tribesmen fall 
foul of each other, or to protect the Mosul oilfields should Turk or 
Muscovite invade. The protectorate of Egypt is to be given up 
and the poor fellaheen are to be turned over for “exploitation” 
by the most rascally and rapacious upper class on this or, doubt- 
less, any other planet. The policy of the Government toward 
Turkey has been fatally vacillating; with result that, while on the 
one hand the Treaty of Sévres has been allowed to go by the board, 
while Mustapha Kemal has been permitted to thrash the Greeks 
and assert his rebellious authority over Anatolia, and while, in- 
cidentally, the Armenians have infamously been abandoned, on 
the other hand Britain is held responsible by the Islamic world 
(including, what is most important, the 70,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans of India) for the humiliation of the Caliph; the which has 
given an impetus to the pan-Islamic development, and in India 
has caused the Mohammedan leaders to ally themselves with 
Gandhi in the menacing non-codperation movement. 

But least of all like the old'imperial and imperious Britain of 
Chatham, Channing and Palmerston, has been the Russian policy 
of the British Government. In the fatuous hope of buying off 
the Bolshevist anti-British propaganda and other activities in the 
East, the British Government concluded its trade-agreement with 
Moscow. The results have been: as to trade, nothing; as to 
propaganda, an increase thereof. 

I have drawn a rather gloomy picture of Britain and the Empire. 
The retrospect is indeed dark; but the prospect is in general of a 
sober cheerfulness. There is, however, in that prospect an area, 
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which I take to be Ireland, gazing at which the vision is per- 
plexed; now a momentany gleam of celestial light, anon crépuscule, 
then “darkness visible,”—again the gleam, and so on. 

* * * 

The Germans continued to shuffle, to evade in respect of 
disarmament and reparation up to May 1, the time limit set 
by the Versailles Treaty for definitely fixing the reparation 
total. In January the Supreme Council, sitting at Paris, drew 
up a reparation programme which the German Government 
contumeliously rejected. In March a German delegation headed 
by Simons presented to the Supreme Council, sitting in London, 
a counter-programme, remarkable for the ridiculous smallness of 
the reparation offered and for the violence of its assertion of Ger- 
man innocence. In the most eloquent of his speeches Lloyd 
George contemptuously rejected the German offer, reaffirmed 
(with telling citation) German guilt, and announced that, should 
an adequate German offer not be presented at once, penalties 
would be imposed. Such offer not forthcoming, Allied troops oc- 
cupied the important industrial towns of Diisseldorf, Ruhrort 
and Duisburg, and the vexatious Rhine customs barrier was erec- 
ted. The sorry business dragged on, Germany hoping for a fa- 
vorable “break”. On the very eve of the fateful May 1, the 
German Government played its last card, inviting the United 
States Government to arbitrate and fix the reparation total. The 
American Government of course declined, but offered (with the 
consent of the Allied Ambassadors at Washington) to bring to 
the attention of the Allied Governments proposals which should 
‘present a proper basis for discussion”. 'The German Govern- 
ment submitted proposals which did not present such a basis, and 
was advised by Washington to go direct to the Supreme Council 
with “clear, definite and adequate proposals”. Nine French 
divisions were held ready to invade the Ruhr basin. But the 
Supreme Council acted with clemency and magnanimity. It 
waited, at London, until May 5 for “clear, definite and adequate 
proposals”; but in vain. On May 5 the Supreme Council ad- 
dressed an ultimatum to the German Government. That Govern- 
ment must promise to pay the bill declared by the Reparations 
Commission (132,000,000,000 gold marks), must pledge imme- 
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diate disarmament as per the Treaty and the Spa agreement, and 
must engage to bring to trial the Germans accused of war-crimes. 
It must subscribe these terms before May 12. The Fehrenbach 
cabinet resigned. On May 11 a new cabinet headed by Wirth 
subscribed the terms, and the Reichstag ratified. 

Ah! it is one thing to subscribe; it is quite another to fulfill. 
What has been done towards fulfillment, and what are the pros- 
pects as to further fulfillment? The Reparations Commission 
provided for merciful gradation of payments so that the first in- 
stalments should be very easy. The instalments to date have 
been paid, but there is doubt about the instalment due November 
15. The Reparations Commission granted fifteen days of grace, 
on the understanding that the money would surely be paid down 
on December 1 through a loan from the German industrial mag- 
nates. But there is doubt about that loan. Acceptance of the 
conditions attached would amount to repudiation of the experi- 
ment of State Socialism and to acknowledgment of Stinnes, 
Stresemann, Thyssen and Company as a Super-Government. 
The Reparations Commission is in Berlin, investigating. The 
reparation prospect is dubious. The Wirth “Government of ful- 
fillment” holds by the most precarious of tenures. The paper 
mark is almost precisely naught. A declaration of bankruptcy 
seems inevitable, unless the industrial chiefs will otherwise. But 
many think that the industrial chiefs have planned bankruptcy. 
At any rate, the flourishing condition of German industry is not 
consistent with honest bankruptcy. Bankruptcy then; what 
next? A reparations moratorium; that’s the answer. 

It is not the answer. I take it the industrial chiefs hope for two 
things: to vassalate or supplant the present Government, and to 
bluff the Powers into granting suspension of reparation payments 
and reduction of the reparation total. This new bluff will be 
called; and rather than have an Allied Commission of Liquidation 
running the country, Allied occupation of the Ruhr basin, their 
grandiose schemes shattered, these gentlemen will codperate in 
putting German finance on a working basis. 

* * * 

It is almost precisely a year ago that General Wrangel, with a 

remnant of his army, took shipping at Sevastopol, and the last 
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great White attempt to overthrow the Red régime in Russia ended 
in disaster. The history of Russia during the past twelve months 
lacks color and incident compared with the history of the stirring 
years preceding. There has been the usual crop of émeutes and 
insurrections, scantily and obscurely reported, but, except for 
Ukrainia, where insurrection is chronic, they appear to have been 
stamped out. At one time Western Siberia seemed entirely lost 
to Moscow, but, in the elegant language of a Soviet official, “the 
unhappy events along the Trans-Siberian have been completely 
liquidated.”” Tchitcherin apparently speaks truly when he claims 
that the Muscovite power has been greatly consolidated in the 
past year. He points with pardonable pride to the treaties con- 
cluded with Nationalist Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Bokhara 
and Khiva. Of these states Bokhara and Khiva have been in 
fact vassalated, and Persia and Afghanistan have been cleverly 
converted into Bolshevist spheres of influence. But despite the 
treaty there is reason to believe that relations between Moscow 
and Mustapha Kemal have become distinctly cool. If that is true, 
it is one of the most important developments of the year. Not 
long ago Muscoyite detachments cut short the career of that 
White adventurer Baron Ungern-Sternberg and helped to estab- 
lish a Soviet Government in Mongolia; most bizarre of political 
creations. Muscovite influence dominates the Far Eastern Re- 
public; sufficiently proved by the fact that a Muscovite delegate 
has been admitted on terms of equality to the negotiations at 
Dairen between representatives of Tokio and Chita. Diplo- 
matic relations have been established with Berlin. Transcaucasia 
has been completely incarnadined; the “‘Transcaucasian barrier” 
(Georgia and Caucasus Armenia before their conquest) is no more. 
Soviet Russia marches with Nationalist Turkey. And, finally, 
there is that supreme triumph, the trade-agreement with Britain. 

So much on the whole to the good. But to the bad? The 
trade-agreement has not improved relations with London. 
Tchitcherin thought he had taken the measure of the British and 
could go any length in insolence and perfidy. He continued his 
anti-British propaganda in the East. Two recent caustic notes 
from Lord Curzon to Tchitcherin indicate that Britain is of a mind 
to chuck that ignoble connection. The refusal of the British 
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Government to extend credits for famine relief is attributable to 
conviction of Bolshevist bad faith. 

Communism has shortened sail. It is trimming its boat. The 
crew remains the same, the port the same. But the course has 
been changed; they dare not yet undertake the dangerous naviga- 
tion ahead. The date of arrival is indefinitely postponed. To 
change the figure, it is found necessary to pretend friendship with 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness. Fanatic zeal for the world- 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat is unabated, but 
must be dissembled for a space. 

* * * 

Spain continues to be bedevilled by the Syndicalists, who have 
revived murder as a fine art. An insurrection of tribesmen had 
almost cleared the Spanish Zone of Morocco of Spanish detach- 
ments, but fres h Spanish troops are recovering the ground inch 
by inch. 

Italy for the most part saws wood and waits for better times, 
but of late the Fascisti and Communists have taken again to 
knocking each other o’er the pate. The chief menace to outward 
peace was removed by consummation of the Treaty of Rapallo, 
which adjusted the boundaries between Italy and Jugoslavia and 
settled the Fiume question. 

The Succession States, formed or augmented from the shattered 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, have not yet levelled their prepos- 
terous economic barriers raised against each other. They will 
probably do so in the near future, when prosperity should follow. 
The misfortunes of Austria especially engage the sympathy of the 
world, which is inclined to forgive her participation in the war 
and to remember only her great contributions to science and art 
—Mozart, Schubert and the rest. The League of Nations pro- 
poses to apply for Austria’s benefit the Ter Meulen credit scheme. 
If prosperity should result, the clamor for union with Germany 
would probably cease. 

For reasons not clear, Hungary has been permitted to main- 
tain an army far in excess of the Trianon Treaty allowance, to 
the alarm of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and other neighbors. 
At last the great Allies have taken order to disarm her, where- 
by her head will be reduced to reasonable dimensions. Charles 
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of Hapsburg, by two coups during the year, tried to recover the 
Hungarian throne. As a result of the second coup, he is now 
resident at Funchal in the Madeiras, and the House of Hapsburg 
has been declared forever barred from the throne of St. Stephen. 

Eastward and westward the lines of battle have swayed in Ana- 
tolia during the past year. Once the Greeks were almost in sight 
of Angora, and doubtless they hoped to make such a slaughter of 
Turks beneath the walls as did Timur the Lame when he met 
there and conquered the Sultan Bayezid. But instead they have 
been driven back and still farther back toward the wine-dark 
Aigean, and now they are begging the Allies to mediate for them 
with Mustapha Kemal; foiled, it seems, of their great adventure. 

Mustapha Kemal lacks not of friends, for the French have just 
made peace with him, turning over in return for economic con- 
cessions Cilicia with its Tarsus plain, one of the richest regions of 
the world. 

China? The events there are incident to a process of trans- 
formation, and the recital of them would not edify the reader. I 
think of China as having reverted to the condition which existed 
towards the end of the Chéu dynasty. The Empire has been 
parcelled out among a number of feudal barons called Tuchuns, 
and the President corresponds to the last shadowy Chéu emperor, 
Nan-wang. May we not hope to see a new Shi Hwang-ti arise 
and restore the ideal government, the government of literati 
(Plato’s “ philosopher-guardians’’)? 

Upon the whole, then, the outlook for the twelvemonth ahead 
is hopeful, whereas a year ago it was, almost however viewed, 
gloomy. Should the Washington Conference achieve genuine 
success, the outlook will be rosy. One may then feel that man is 
at last by way of becoming master of his fate. The American 
bugler sounding taps at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier will be- 
come a familiar symbolic figure. 


Henry W. Bunn. 
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NEW PROSPECTS FOR AMERICAN 
CAPITAL—I 


BY C. REINOLD NOYES 


Ir will be difficult for the historian of the twenty-first century 
to exaggerate the sensational character of the changes in the 
world situation which were brought about bythe Great War. The 
development of civilization seems to proceed through long periods 
of comparative quiescence, during which the incubation of new 
forms of human growth takes place, and the rearrangement of the 
stresses and strains of the humanconglomerateaccumulates static- 
ally; until in a sudden dynamic catastrophe the old shell cracks 
and bursts and, with all the labor and pains of birth, a new era is 
introduced to the light of day. 

The catastrophe of the four years, 1914 to 1918, has had con- 
sequences as radical as were the combined effects of the great 
movements at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, when the French Revolution, the Indus- 
trial Revolutionand the Napoleonic era remade Europe, politically 
and industrially, in a period of twenty years. Perhaps it would 
be necessary to go back to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and to the effects of the discovery of the new road to the Old 
World and the road to the New World, to find a parallel for the 
rise and fall of empires and the complete upsetting of trade rela- 
tions and routes that have recently occurred. 

But changes equivalent to those that occupied the greater part 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and more than two dec- 
ades one hundred years ago, have in our time been condensed into 
four years. 

It is little wonder then that we have not been able to grasp the 
significance of the revolution that has occurred; that we have not 
adjusted ourselves to changed conditions; and that we still talk, 
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work and govern our affairs, public and private, largely according 
to policies which were derived from the experience of the last cen- 
tury under circumstances which have passed not to return. 

Out of the throes of this upheaval the United States has been 
thrust into a position of preéminence. It is now the great Power, 
financially, industrially, and perhaps even commercially. The 
period of European preéminence has closed. That of North 
America has opened. We are no longer a debtor nation, but the 
world’s greatest creditor. We are no longer a seller of food and 
a buyer of manufactures, a frontier, colonial people. Our status 
in the world at large and our relations with other nations have 
been suddenly and completely changed. 

Among the most radical changes that our new position as a fi- 
nancial creditor and an industrial exporter has brought about is in 
the field of the investment of capital. Not only has the future 
supply of domestic capital for investment been greatly enhanced, 
but also the channels into which these funds will or should flow 
have been fundamentally modified. If a proper appreciation of 
these new ruling factors does not become common, it is likely that 
much capital will be dissipated in ventures which might have 
been successful under the old auspices, but which will now have 
the stars in the heavens set against them. 

Before the war it was commonly estimated that about two bil- 
lion dollars of new capital was available for investment each year. 
As soon as we have recovered from the temporary ills of our sur- 
prisingly rapid and radical deflation and liquidation, it is reason- 
able to expect that the savings of the people will again yield 
about this annual increment. The price level may remain some- 
what higher for a time, which would tend to make this figure pro- 
portionately greater. But to offset this influence there will be the 
counteracting effect of the lessened share which goes to the capi- 
talist—the saver—in a time of gradually declining prices. The 
high taxes will have little effect in diminishing savings, because as 
soon as there is a settled and permanent fiscal policy the business 
world will, as always, adjust itself, and taxation will be absorbed 
into cost of production. In this particular instance, since prac- 
tically the whole industrial world is equally debt-ridden, there 
will be no competition to speak of which will be enabled to under- 
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sell our producers because of a lower tax rate. In former cases 
foreign competition sometimes forced the capitalist to pay the 
taxes out of his current savings. But now such a’ necessity is 
practically eliminated. In view of all these considerations it is 
safe to assume that our normal savings will at least equal our fig- 
ures before the war. 

During the next twenty-five or fifty years there will be an addi- 
tional increment of investible capital from two new sources which 
will greatly increase the total funds available each year. Ialludeto 
the retirement of our national debt and the liquidation of foreign 
indebtedness to the Government and people of the United States. 

It seems not to be generally recognized that taxation for the 
purpose of retiring national debt is a form of compulsory savings, 
when it is look~d at from the point of view of the whole people. 
Liberty bonds were originally paid for out of the current savings 
of the nation over a period of three years, and out of the credits 
issued to individuals on pledges of savings not yet accomplished. 
This latter fund of frozen credit is rapidly being liquidated and 
most of the outstanding national securities are now owned out- 
right by the investor. The proceeds of this financing have been 
spent or lent, not invested, by the Government. Deducting the 
loans made to foreign Governments, about fifteen billion dollars 
of the savings of the people have been used up in current expendi- 
tures. There are no assets to speak of to counter this liability, 
for the credit of the Government lies in its power to tax the in- 
dividual proprietors of the country, not in its owned assets. 
Though the individual naturally regards his Government bonds 
as a part of his capital, the aggregate of the bonds is not a part 
of the national capital, but represents property used up with noth- 
ing permanent or tangible to show for it. 

To retire such a debt, the people must produce each year addi- 
tional savings over and above their personal expenditures and 
pay them over to the Government in the form of taxes. The Gov- 
ernment in turn will indemnify the original lenders of capital un- 
til the whole account is settled. To the lender the cash received 
at maturity appears to be merely the repayment of his principal, 
formerly advanced, and there is therefore a strong tendency to 
retain it as capital and to re-invest it. What was at first largely 
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a paper lien against non-existent savings becomes, as the bonds 
are retired, a real enhancement of the national capital fund, and is 
an additional increment available for productive investment as 
long as the process lasts. 

During the next quarter to half-century twenty-five billion dol- 
lars of paper assets will in this way be converted into real assets in 
the hands of our people. And since no one will regard his share 
of this national accumulation as a part of his individual accumula- 
tion during the period, there will be little or no tendency for the 
process to diminish or replace normal savings. 

The second of the new sources of supply of investible capital 
will arise from the repayment of the world’s indebtedness to the 
United States. Europe is the principal debtor, and probably 
through the ramifications of international trade the repayment 
of the entire amount will devolve upon Europe; therefore I shall 
refer hereafter to this debt as the European debt. While a greater 
or less part of this debt may be refunded at maturity, the neces- 
sity now exists that this collection of obligations must be paid off 
during the next twenty-five to fifty years, for the option to refund 
lies with the creditor, not the debtor. Reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds of these foreign loans in the same form will be considered in 
connection with the other possible fields of investment. Suffice 
it to say at this point that a sum variously estimated at from fif- 
teen to twenty billions is now owing us. As it is paid it will con- 
stitute an addition to our normal supply of new capital. Nearly 
ten billions of this is owing to our own Government and will there- 
fore be paid to our capitalists as a part of the retirement of our 
own national debt in the way already described. But there is be- 
tween five and ten billions besides which exists in the form of 
credits of short or long term to foreign Governments and foreign 
individuals, extended by private interests in this country. The 
unfunded debt of foreign buyers which now rests in our banks, in 
the form of frozen loans, is estimated to be about four and one- 
half billions. In addition to this there is the funded debt in the 
form of external bonds of foreign Governments, municipalities 
and private concerns, owned by our investors and corporations; 
the credits granted by the United States Food Corporation and 
other official bodies; the purchase of foreign drafts by speculators 
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in foreign exchange, which classification seems to cover all the 
male citizens of voting age and some others; and finally the specu- 
lative purchase of foreign internal securities. No reliable esti- 
mates of the aggregate amount of these credits is available, but 
the figure must be a large one, and the end is not yet. The score 
is still mounting and will continue to mount until international 
trade is restored to its normal equilibrium. 

Setting aside the rather remote possibility of any number of our 
debtors becoming permanently bankrupt, either fiscally or com- 
mercially, somewhere between fifteen and twenty billions must be 
paid back to us, the floating portion first and rapidly, the funded 
portion gradually over a period of from twenty-five to fifty years. 
What are the forms which this payment will take? There are six 
possible mediums in which international settlements may be made. 

The first is gold, the international money. The reasons why 
gold cannot effect any considerable portion of these settlements 
are so obvious that it is not necessary to discuss them. 

The second medium is the transfer of titles to tangible perma- 
nent property located outside our borders. This covers securi- 
ties representing actual ownerships, such as stocks, titles to real 
estate, etc. 

The third medium is new funding or refunding operations upon 
the indebtedness itself. This represents merely a postponement 
of the payments, although by constant renewals there may be set 
up what will, in effect, constitute a revolving fund which will pro- 
vide for a part of the debt with more or less permanence. 

The fourth medium is services, such as freight, insurance, etc. 
What this will amount to depends very largely upon the success- 
ful development of our own merchant marine. To the extent 
that our exports and imports move in our own bottoms, our ac- 
ceptance of bills for freight, etc., will be reduced. It is not im- 
possible that this item may become an element of invisible export 
instead of invisible import as it has been in the past. 

The fifth medium consists of remittances to travelers and non- 
residents, and remittances from immigrants to their families in 

Europe. It has been estimated that before the war our tour- 
ists alone carried across the water $250,000,000 a year. There- 
fore this is an item of considerable importance. 
VOL. CCXV.—NO. 794 2 
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The sixth form of payment lies in an excess of imports over ex- 
ports. This constitutes what is known as an adverse balance of 
trade, for the reports of exports and imports cover only the move- 
ment of visible raw materials and manufactured products. 

Whatever part of the annual payment of principal and interest 
upon Europe’s fifteen or twenty billion dollar debt to us is not ac- 
cepted by our investors in the form of titles to property or new 
evidences of indebtedness, and whatever part conditions pre- 
vent our receiving in the form of services or counterbalancing 
with remittances to Europe, must of necessity appear in the form 
of an unfavorable balance of trade. 

It will be a shock to America when this occurs. We have 
grown up with the idea, correct under then existing conditions, 
that a favorable balance of trade spells prosperity. That is the 
reason it has been called “favorable”. Now, however, we have 
changed from a debtor to a creditor nation. From a condition in 
which we balanced invisible imports with surplus visible exports, 
we now have a flow of invisible exports which must be balanced 
with surplus visible imports. Asa result we must adapt our ideas 
of prosperity to an adverse balance of trade, for this condition is 
now coming as inevitably and inflexibly as the change of seasons. 
And the combined efforts of Congress, bankers and business men 
cannot stop it. 

The pressure of international settlements seeking a level is a 
force beyond the control of man. Contrivances may postpone its 
action, may divert its courses, but the dams of tariff walls cannot 


‘hold back its flows. When we dam it up in one or many spots the 


pressure will vent itself all the more violently at some other point. 

The gold point in most of the foreign exchanges will doubtless 
be a fiction or a fond memory for many years. The international 
balances are too far from equilibrium to be adjusted by minor 
shipments of gold, and for a period of many years adjustments 
will be effected through a medium of greater and more flexible pro- 
portions, namely, variations in the relative price levels, corres- 
ponding variations in the exchange rate, and the consequent move- 
ment of goods. For the present, at least, the rates of exchange 
will remain abnormal—far from the gold point for currencies that 
are far from the gold basis—and will be free to register as a 
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gauge the pressure of settlements due and payable on a scale which 
will make the fluctuations of normal times seem diminutive by 
comparison. 

Exchange rates are determined by the balance of trade and by 
the relative purchasing power of the currencies. Yet each of these 
factors has a great influence over the other, and the normal re- 
action to exchange rates which do not represent gold parity is that 
a stimulus is set up toward the automatic rectification of these 
variations. Gold parity cannot be secured by freedom to ship 
gold. The balances and the inflations are too great to permit the 
condition to be corrected in this way. It can and will be reached 
when the world is paying us for our exports and for its debts in 
goods, and when through deflation the price levels of these goods 
in foreign markets decline to a point where they can compete in 
our markets at prices based on gold parity. 

Until this deflation of foreign currencies is achieved, exchange 
rates will fluctuate to whatever extent is necessary to bring the 
foreign price level in terms of our currency to a point where we 
can import a sufficient quantity of some materials and goods each 
year to cover our exports and add whatever excess is necessary to 
balance the principal and interest of the indebtedness due and 
payable to us that year and not cared for otherwise. 

Natural imports under normal conditions consist of those mate- 
rials or products which we cannot produce, or which can be better 
produced, or produced more cheaply, elsewhere. Natural exports 
are those materials or products of which we have a monopoly, 
or which can be better or more cheaply produced here than else- 
where. Through the breakdown of foreign productive ability, 
the effects of which will doubtless last many years, we will, for some 
time to come, be able to produce in general better and, in terms of 
gold, cheaper than will our old competitors. There will then exist 
a situation in which natural exports will tend to exceed natural 
imports. Yet this result cannot follow, because the force of com- 
pulsory invisible exports, acting through the exchange rate, must 
necessarily compel an unfavorable balance of trade. What will 
occur is that materials and products which we are able to produce 
better and more cheaply than other countries in terms of the nom- 
inal values of currencies will be enabled to flow into this country 
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in spite of all handicaps, because of the automatic variation in the 
exchange rates of those currencies or of the comparative price 
levels in terms of those currencies. And such adverse exchange 
rates will, of course, put our exports at a corresponding disadvan- 
tage and thereby effect a marked reduction in all but those upon 
which we have a practical monopoly. 

The effect of a tariff evenly distributed over all commodities en- 
tering into international trade would then be nil. For such an ad 
valorem tariff would immediately and automatically be reflected 
in an adjustment of exchange rates to absorb the duty. Tariffs, 
however, are not usually constructed on this basis. Protective 
tariffs are intended to protect those producers who are most likely 
to suffer from foreign competition and to leave unprotected the 
stronger industries, extractive and manufacturing, which, because 
of their efficiency or advantages, seem not to need it. The result 
of such a protective system under present conditions will be to in- 
hibit or prevent imports in those commodities which it would be 
to our advantage to import; to raise the barrier of exchange rates 
against us; and thereby to encourage imports and discourage ex- 
ports of those commodities of which we naturally have an export- 
able surplus. Such a tariff, by which we protect our weak indus- 
tries at the expense of our strong industries, in the forlorn hope of 
preventing the inevitable payment of debts due us in the form in 
which such payments must to a great extent exist, is the paradoxi- 
cal remedy for industrial depression still advocated by many who 
adhere to principles politically successful and therefore deemed 
economically sound half a century ago. 

While such unsound expedients may radically alter the charac- 
ter of our imports and radically curtail our natural exports, neither 
a tariff nor any other system will prevent the foreign debt from 
being liquidated in due course. As a creditor nation we will see to 
it that what is owing us is paid, and the judgment of our investors 
will determine to what extent we are paid in securities and how 
largely in an adverse balance of trade. 


C. Retnotp Noyes. 
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THE RETURN OF A NATIVE 
BY P. W. WILSON 


To revisit England after an absence of three years—and 
especially three years of the social turmoil that has followed the 
armistice—could not but be for an Englishman an experience 
at once fascinating and poignant. About the landscapes, so 
familiar, there was now a strange unfamiliarity, as if something— 
or someone—had changed—a change, not indeed in those fields, 
by compzsrison with the prairies so curiously green, or in the 
hedges that enclosed them, but in the eye itself which for the 
first time views them, as it were, from a distance, objectively. 
One realized why it is that Englishmen, after domicile abroad, 
whether in Asia, Africa or America,—for in this respect it makes 
no difference,—can never again be quite at home in England. 
These nomads have seen with their eyes what their people at 
home have not troubled as yet to imagine. They have looked 
over the hedges to the horizons beyond, and in their gaze these 
far horizons must ever be reflected. For every pilgrim who goes 
forth, the New World is a discovery, but for the American 
of seventy times seven generations the Old World remains, as 
Rome remained to the Celts of Cornwall, a sub-conscious mem- 
ory—like a child’s sense of the mother who died at his birth. The 
Old World can never know the New World as well as the New 
World knows the Old. 

Take Fleet Street, the proverbial haunt of the press. Of 
her newspapers, dignified, accurate, and restrained, Britain 
has been justly proud. But in Fleet Street to-day there is a 
crisis. While the price of paper in the open market has fallen, 
many journals are tied to war contracts which have still a period 
to run. Labor is costly and the coal strike slumped advertise- 
ments, which source of revenue is only beginning to recover. 
All this means that newspapers are apt to be smaller than their 
normai size and that there is room for an ampler interpretation 
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of life and events overseas. At the Foreign Office I found men 
like Sir William Tyrrell, who accompanied Lord Grey to Wash- 
ington, and Sir Arthur Willert, who gained his experience in 
that city as correspondent of The Times; but even in the Foreign 
Office, though humanized out of all recognition, one was amused 
by the whimsical remark, “The spirit of Lord North is not 
dead.” 

One noticed first how large and crowded are the cities for so 
small a country. Here is population twice as dense per square 
mile as that of Japan. And for England, as for Japan, the 
fundamental problem is how to maintain and, still more, how 
to raise to a higher level the standard of life on an area so re- 
stricted. In the States, where poor men can and do constantly 
become rich or at least “comfortably off”, you can talk plausibly 
to the wage-earner about production and output and an oppor- 
tunity for all, but in Great Britain where, broadly speaking, 
the coal and mineral fields are under full development—and 
some approaching exhaustion—there is not this sense of limit- 
less resources, still to be tapped. The English feel that for 
them there is so much and no more to be spent and enjoyed per 
head, and the question how the heritage is to be shared thus 
becomes vital to every household. When politicians call upon 
the workers to increase production, the workers have hitherto 
listened, if at all, with impatience. To them, output means 
export—commodities for others than themselves to enjoy—and 
export, so they think, means higher profits for the employer at 
stationary wages for the employed. Labor, thus arguing, is 
faced this winter by a sad disillusionment. The idea that the 
markets of the world will pay any price asked by British industry, 
whether Capital or Labor, for British coal, iron or cotton, is 
slowly but surely disappearing under the harsh stress of unem- 
ployment. France is getting her coal from Germany, and Ger- 
many is supplying finished steel at a figure which Britain must 
demand for pig-iron. Hence the great blast furnaces which I 
saw standing cold and silent—a spectacle all the more significant 
because it is reported as general. That the iron industry will 
revive, everyone believes. Railways, both in Britain and in 
India,—to give one factor,—must have metal. But the busi- 
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ness has received, for the moment, a knockout blow and at 
Mansfield, in the very heart of a prosperous mining area, I 
watched hundreds of men spending an idle day in the town 
square, where the only activity was displayed by a newspaper 
boy, selling a sheet called The Early Bird, entirely devoted to 
those sports which inspire betting. There is among the English 
a passion for glorious uncertainty which drives them into every 
quarter of the world, and when they remain at their own fireside, 
on humdrum money when Saturday comes round, they find an 
outlet either in religious emotion, as inspired by Wesleys and 
Whitefields and Moodys, or in games and races—football, 
pigeon flying, celery-shows, horses, dogs, fowls—any medium 
for competition with prizes. In many quarters, I heard regrets 
that the bookmaker should have so thriving a business. . It was 
pointed out that mathematically his must be an undertaking 
which, on balance, draws money from the pocket of the wage- 
earner—money not to be spared with ease by the wage-earner’s 
wife and family. 

Unemployment has thus failed to limit expenditure—at any 
rate, to the extent one would have expected—or out of door 
recreation. Cricket and football are supported by a generous 
patronage. The famous games at Grasmere drew to that 
charming village among the Lakes of Westmoreland an amazing 
train of char-a-bancs and motorcars, most of them hired by per- 
sons of small means. Agricultural shows, improvised in remote 
dales, gathered hundreds of pounds in an afternoon, at the gate. 
There are those who believe that it will take one more stern 
lesson this winter to teach the nation the duty of daily work; 
that with all the distress and anxiety, thrift has still to be learned. 
My impression is that a salutary awakening has already come. 
At the various Trade Union congresses the proceedings have © 
been conducted in a very gentle tone. The miners, for example, 
are less than they used to be in the hands of their young and 
advanced rhetoricians, and in negotiations they now refrain 
from pressing demands which, as they rightly perceive, must 
imperil their own—and indeed all—industry. Railway men 
openly confessed to me that the time had come for everybody to 
settle down to his task, and in quarters where I should not have 
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expected it I found a strong conviction that industry requires a 
complete liberation from the barbed-wire entanglements of 
Trade Union rules. Some of these, as quoted to me, seemed 
almost inconceivable in their economic futility. With large 
reserves of labor unemployed, there must be of necessity a 
chance for the open shop which the masters are advocating with 
unaccustomed boldness. I gathered that objection is not taken 
to Trade Union hours and wages so much as to the regulations 
which appear to waste the workers’ energies and fritter away his 
time. For these regulations, it may be that employers have 
only had themselves to blame. In many industries before 
the war unfair wages and hours provoked among the workers 
their still existing unreasonable attitude. The reaction against 
organized labor is, however, none the less severe on that account. 
A policy of strikes has impoverished the Unions, which have 
had to realize their accumulated investments at heavy deprecia- 
tion. While paying their dues, the members of the Unions 
have begun to ask what precisely, of recent years, have been 
the benefits accruing to them as contributors to a common fund. 
There is in Britain undoubtedly what in the United States 
would be called a “radical” movement. Of this movement, 
the large circulation of The Daily Herald—this despite its price 
raised to twopence or four cents—is evidence. But it did not 
seem to me that the intellectuals in British Socialism—men like 
Ramsay Macdonald—were holding their own. Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, after visiting Russia and seeing things there for her- 
self, has swung clearly from the left wing to the right. Her 
husband is no longer reckoned among the firebrands. Indeed, 
the fear in some quarters is that the reaction will sweep the 
country too far. Every reasonable person admits that the 
sweating system, as denounced by Charles Kingsley and im- 
mortalized to infamy in his Song of the Shirt by Tom Hood,—a 
system which condemned thousands of women to toil for three 
cents an hour and even less,—was a blot on the industrial es- 
cutcheon of England. A dozen years ago Sir Herbert Samuel, 
then at the Home Office, established Trade Boards which 
rescued these virtually enslaved workers. The Trade Boards 
are now being assailed and their abolition is demanded, which, 
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to be candid, seems an indefensible proposal. It is not the 
10144d (21 cents) an hour made payable to seamstresses that 
imperils British industry. At present rates of exchange, it 
only works out at about seven dollars a week. The attack on 
the Trade Boards does show, however, in what direction senti- 
ment is moving. 

While the middle classes have rallied against insurgent 
Labor and with remarkable success, there is throughout the 
nation a cheerful camaraderie. The very retail tradesmen who 
suffered most severely from the coal strike collected money to 
pay for meals to be given to the miners’ children. ‘“‘No boy 
or girl in our district,” said one business man, “went hungry.” 
Yet this business man was an outspoken critic of the Trade Union 
leadership. There is, I think, a feeling that, after all, rich and 
poor in Britain have suffered and fought and died together, and 
that three years after the armistice they are together confronted 
by common dangers. If the workers are foolish, then, it cannot 
be claimed that the thinkers have been altogether wise. Among 
all classes there have been faults, followed by an atonement of 
heroism. 

I cannot say that I found in Britain evidences of a religious 
awakening. The great Brotherhood meetings and adult schools, 
which were such a feature in the Churches before the war, are 
still staggering under the loss of their bravest and best young 
men, killed or crippled. Dr. Jowett, summoned from Fifth 
Avenue by command of the King and persuasion of the Prime 
Minister, has preached with tender sympathy, but, at the 
moment, he is in the south of France, recruiting from ill-health. 
Veterans like Dr. Clifford of the Baptists and Dr. F. B. Meyer 
of the Congregationalists do not seem to have successors. In- 
deed, the Free Churches, which have lost Dr. Campbell to 
Anglicanism and are hardly represented by that brilliant exposi- 
tor, Dr. Orchard, appear to be fighting a soldiers’ battle for 
faith and reverence. The Established Church is in the exactly 
converse situation. On social and industrial questions, the 
Archbishops and Bishops issue quite audacious pronouncements 
and the pulpit of St. Paul’s Cathedral rings with the consecrated 
cynicism of Dean Inge. Socialists like Father Adderly of 
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Covent Garden are heard with attention, and feminism—inevi- 
table where women are in an excess of two millions—makes its 
influence felt especially in a Church where the majority of 
worshippers has long been drawn from that sex. I am told, 
however, that the progressive leadership in the Church of 
England has yet to penetrate rural deaneries. There, is a 
background even here of intense conservatism. It is only in 
Wales that the Church is disestablished, and Welsh Episco- 
palianism promptly voted itself an Archbishop. Also, an 
acquiescent Prime Minister compelled Parliament to nullify 
disendowment by grants of public money! 

That England is ripe for a great era of personal and national 
religion, is obvious. All that I am indicating is that the char- 
acter of that era has not yet declared itself. Many Churches 
are crowded. On a weekday, there were at least six hundred 
persons attending evensong in St. Paul’s Cathedral. To the 
lessons, as to the exquisite and unaccompanied singing, they 
listened with profound attention. The fact is, of course, that 
the British are to-day a nation of mourners. Everywhere it is 
the same; children killed, or children sent on service to the ends 
of the earth. Even to-day the outpouring of the nation’s best 
life is wonderful. Arid with it there is a great zeal for higher 
education. Historic schools like Eton and Harrow and Win- 
chester, which sent their boys by the thousand to battle and the 
grave, are crowded once more by a new generation. Oxford and 
Cambridge are full of undergraduates, so full that foreign stu- 
dents cannot always find accommodation. As India is discov- 
ering, the governing reserves of England are gravely depleted, 
but the gaps are already being filled, and it is even said that 
some professions—medicine, for instance—are overcrowded. 

I am not myself much inclined to admire obelisks, and when 
I saw London’s memorial to Nurse Cavell, I confess that I was 
disappointed and even indignant. That such a monument 
should have been reared without including the immortal utter- 
ance, “Patriotism is not enough,” among its inscriptions, seemed 
to me an outrage upon a great international martyr and heroine. 
Londoners themselves are far from satisfied with this addition 
to their sights to be seen. But with the cenotaph in Whitehall, 
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“To the Glorious Dead,’ I was impressed far more deeply 
than I could have thought possible. I had not realized the 
touches of sombre radiant color, yielded by the flags, motion- 
less as sentinels, nor the banks of flowers, perpetually renewed 
by rich and poor—wreaths and crosses and humble bunches 
of wild blossoms that for weeks at a time have stretched across 
Whitehall and forced the police to divert the traffic from that 
busy avenue. In the Abbey one heard, as usual, the guides 
droning their rigmarole about kings and queens long ago dead 
and gone, but there did not need to be any guide to the simple 
stone in the nave, beneath which lay, in French soil brought 
with him, the ever unknown soldier. All day and every day, 
crowds gather around that spot and linger over the grave, with 
faces bent and eyes often averted from observation. Very 
pathetic were these emotions among a people reckoned to be 
so reserved as the English. 

Not that on the surface you would detect sorrow. On the 
contrary, what I saw eyerywhere was a smile. It was the kind 
of cheerfulness that pervades a hospital, where all are comforted 
because all share the same trouble. “The reason why people 
here are so happy,” said I to a friend, “is that they have now 
no treasures on earth, but only in heaven!” So heavy have 
been financial losses that the victims have nothing now to worry 
‘ about; for thousands, it is a case of starting things afresh, from 
scratch. Hence, there is a new appreciation of those benefits 
which money cannot buy. At the Walker Art Gallery in 
Liverpool—raided by the unemployed a few days after I landed— 
no fewer than eight hundred persons daily passed the turnstile and 
studied the pictures. In the National Gallery, fronting Trafal- 
gar Square in London, I found crowds of people, examining 
the rearranged masterpieces of that collection. There and at 
Hertford House, where the Wallace Collection is again to be 
seen, the roofs had been rearranged with a view to better light- 
ing, and lectures on the art of which examples are shown were 
regularly delivered for any who wished to listen. It seemed 
as if “admiration, hope and love”—by which we live—were 
asserting once more their claim over the spirit of the nation. 

P. W. Wi:son. 





LUXURY AND WAR 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. N. 


Ir is interesting to realize that the attempt to make money and 
achieve “higher standards of living” has brought many nations 
into competitions and resulting disputes with other nations, that 
have eventually led to war. In fact, an impartial student of 
history can hardly avoid the conclusion that war is a twin brother 
of civilization, in that it has often been brought on by attempts 
of men to better the conditions under which they lived. 

Another conclusion which a student of war is apt to reach is that 
men and even beasts rarely fight merely to fight. Most savages, 
lions, tigers and even wasps seem to be peaceably inclined, unless 
they feel impelled to fight in order to get food, to guard them- 
selves and their families, or to secure advantages of some kind. 
From the earliest times, men and beasts have fought against each 
other. In savage countries, they fight against each other now. 
Why do they fight? Because the beasts try to steal cattle 
or other possessions from the men. They fight for material 
possessions. 

In primevai times, the members of one family would band to- 
gether for the protection of—what? The possessions of the 
family; the hut that covered them, the goats that gave them milk. 
Naturally, the brunt of the fighting fell on the man, because he 
was the one who could fight the most effectively. The same con- 
ditions prevail in savage countries now. 

Restricting our attention to those tribes and nations that have 
developed into modern nations which make war, it is easy to see 
that families banded together to form tribes “for mutual pro- 
tection”. Mutual protection of what? 

Of themselves, of their own persons? Yes, but only secon- 
darily; because no tribe would undertake the highly dangerous, 
difficult and laborious task of attacking another tribe unless that 
tribe possessed something that the first tribe wanted. It might 
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possess a fertile area of land, or some sheet of water rich in fish, 
or fine herds of cattle. The Chief of the first tribe seeing this, 
and realizing that it would enrich his tribe and increase his own 
prestige and power to seize them, decides to try to seize them. 
He makes such preparations for an attack as may be necessitated 
by the presence of warriors in the other tribe. He then attacks. 
He “makes war”. 

This may seem like a very crude way of making war. It is; 
but it is no more crude than the way in which Frederick the 
Great made war upon Silesia in 1740. It is true that Frederick 
had certain claims that he put forward as giving him a right to 
Silesia. But Frederick did not attack Silesia because he had 
those claims: he attacked Silesia because he wanted Silesia. The 
claims were merely the excuse that he gave. 

Many wars have originated in causes as simple as those of the 
savage chief just suggested, and the attack of Frederick on Silesia. 
Ordinarily, however, in modern times and among great nations, 
the causes have not been so simple; or rather they have not seemed 
to be so simple. But the reason why they have not seemed to be 
so simple has often been that the matter had gradually become 
involved in a bewildering maze of arguments. For, as time has 
gone on, especially among Christian nations, the desire to support 
every project with reasons based on right and justice has been 
keenly felt; so that cases like that of Frederick have been rare. 
Doubtless, this has had the effect of averting some wars; but in 
many instances it has had the effect merely of postponing them. 
In many cases, such as Prussia’s war with Denmark in 1864, her 
war with Austria in 1866, and her war with France in 1870, the 
intense desire of one country to get something from the other has 
been retarded only slightly by the desirability of giving to ag- 
gressive measures the apparent sanction of right and justice. 

It is interesting, though depressing, to note how a careful study 
of war, even among Christian nations, and even when religion has 
been invoked by all of the participants, brings out what seems 
to be a fact, that the coveting of some material possession, such 
as land, or mines in the land, or trade advantages, has been the 
fundamental cause of many wars. This may not have been con- 
sciously realized by the participants; for all candid people must 
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admit that it is easy for us to believe in the righteousness of “our 
cause” when our cause and our interests are allied. 

A realization of the material character of the bottom causes 
of many wars is shown by the sentence one sometimes hears, 
“‘the causes of all wars are fundamentally economic.” This is 
an elegant way of expressing an idea which might be more shock- 
ingly expressed in the words “all wars are fought to make money 
or its equivalent”. The Bible says that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. Similarly, one might say the love of money is 
the root of all war. Certainly, it has been the root of much 
war. 

Yet money is itself merely a medium of exchange. We deal 
so much in dollars and cents that we often forget this, and there- 
fore forget that what people want is not so much money as the 
things that money can buy. From the earliest days, traders have 
sold to people for money the things which'the people wanted. 

But even in the most primitive stages of civilization, as well as 


in the highest stages, and in all the stages that lie between, most 


of the things that have been wanted (especially the expensive 
things) have not been wanted by the men, but by the women. 
As a rule, men buy things not for themselves personally so much 
as for their families. The human male is quite a simple person 
after all, with very simple wants; and for himself, he seldom 
wants very expensive things. 

The very expensive things are not mere food or mere shelter 
or mere clothing, but such artificial things as silks, furs, velvets, 
jewelry, automobiles, fine houses, table appointments, theatre 
tickets, and in general the luxuries and pleasures of life in cities. 
If it were not for the luxuries and pleasures of life, men would not 
congregate in cities, there would be no necessity for foreign trade, 
and therefore there would not be great competition among nations 
to increase their foreign trade. Neither would there be any 
great desire for increased territory and the consequent increased 
wealth. This means that there would not be much cause of war 
among the nations. 

But, in the world as it actually is, every head of a family, the 
poor and the rich alike, is impelled by the requirements of his 
family to make as much money as he can. This produces auto- 
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matically great competition among men to make money. Money 
can best be made by industrial and manufacturing work on a 
large scale. The exportation of articles manufactured, and their 
sale by the great commercial agencies engaged in foreign trade, 
cause the flow to our cities of the natural and the manufactured 
products of other lands: and these are bought with money. | 

Of course, it would be unfair to say that it is the demands of 
the women for luxury and pleasure that have brought on the 
wars. But it must be admitted that it is the inborn instinct of 
men to protect and care for women and their children; that it 
is the inborn instinct of women to demand from men the utmost 
of protection and comfort that is possible; and that it is the 
women who have brought to bear on the men the real pressure 
which has made them struggle to make money. This instinct on 
both sides is, doubtless, perfectly natural and proper. So, doubt- 
less, is the endeavor to make money; because it has been the en- 
deavor to make money (or its equivalent) which has gradually 
produced civilization. 

Nevertheless, it cannot reasonably be denied that the intense 
desire of a very great number of women for luxury and pleasure 
has brought about a tremendous striving for money: in fact one 
reason for the struggle for money has been their desire for luxury 
and pleasure. Let anyone walk on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
from Twenty-third Street to Fifty-ninth Street, where land is more 
valuable than in almost any other place upon the earth, and he will 
see that three-quarters of the shops are for the sale of women’s 
finery and jewelry, and, in general, of articles of luxury. In that 
small area, you can get a better conception probably, than in any 
other area in the world, of equal size, of the fundamental causes 
of war. 

BraDey A. Fiske. 








JAPAN’S CIVILIAN PREMIERS 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


It came to pass, in the words of a native Japanese historian, 
that “the power of the Tokugawas that had ruled an empire for 
centuries . . . fell to pieces in the space of a single morning.” 
That was the end, too, of two and a half centuries of profound 
peace, initiated by Iyeyasu Tokugawa, founder of the line of Sho- 
guns and an ancestor of Iyesato Tokugawa, now at Washington. 
At that epochal crisis in Japanese affairs the northern clansmen, 
even in the face of certain defeat, were loyal to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. But happily for them in their defeat there was 
opened up a:‘new path toward a larger life. In perfect calm, 
these defeated northerners resolved that they would seek in- 
struction in the long-banned Christian religion; and many of them, 
coming to the capital and its chief seaport, Yokohama, sought the 
teaching, help and intellectual hospitality of the American mis- 
sionaries who were stationed there. Among the lads from these 
northern parts were two future Premiers of Japan. One was Kei 
Hara, born in 1832 at Awomori—once the scene, about 800 A.D., 
of a decisive battle between the white Aryan Ainu and the south- 
ern Japanese. The other was Takahashi, from Sendai, whose 
feudal lord in the seventeenth century had sent an embassy to 
Europe, by way of Mexico. 

“Hara” means prairie, meadow, or moor, and the family name 
is an old one, going back even to the era of mythology, when the 
Sun-Goddess gave to her grandson, founder of the line of Mika- 
dos, for his conquest what we call “Japan,” that is, “The Luxu- 
riant Country of Reedy Moors.” “Takahashi,” also a very old 
name, reflects the later era of valley-spanning and bridge-build- 
ing, in the nascent civilization. It does not matter what the 
“Christian” or personal names of these youths were. The spirit 

and form of impersonality runs through all the Japanese language, 
literature, customs and thought. Buddhism knows no such 
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thing as a personal, self-conscious, indestructible human soul; 
nor does Shinto extricate the individual from the mass. In the 
days of feudalism, whose traditions and customs still linger, a 
man might have a dozen different given names in the course of 
his lifetime, much to the confusion of the police and the foreign 
merchant and teacher. It was a common experience for the 
American professor, in the early ’seventies, on calling the roll of his 
students in the class room, to have no response to the name, long 
familiar, of a student looking directly at him. The lad, hearing 
what had been the accepted cognomen of yesterday, sat there 
before you, as silent as the sphynx, nor would any active emotion 
shown by the pedagogue at such apparent insubordination move 
either tongue or facial muscle. Called on for explanation, the 
information given by the lad was that the individual, so nomi- 
nated on the roll, had changed his name. One who looks in the 
reference books of a decade or two ago will recognize both Hara 
and Takahashi by their personal records, but not by the “Chris- 
tian” names borne by them. 

Both boys were born in 1854, as Perry’s ships sailed home- 
wards. Both also in their hazards of new fortune came to Yoko- 
hama, when, after 1860, it had risen out of the swamps and levels 
but had not yet begun to cover the bluff and hills overlooking 
Mississippi Bay. Hara at first had the happier experience. 
Takahashi walked at once into the wolf’s den—perhaps we might 
say was caught in the American eagle’s talons. It was not easy 
at once to distinguish between missionaries and some men on the 
soil of Japan who have said that they would, if they could, turn 
the brown people into copper and export them for gain. On the 
promise of a free education in America, a coffle of Japanese boys 
were carried across the Pacific. One American, nameless here 
lest he have living relatives,—it was in the days of African slavery 
in America and of the dominance of the.doctrine and practice of 
legalized spoliation of Asiatic peoples,—concocted a plan for ex- 
porting Japanese “coolies” to California. Why not, when the 
Portuguese had barracoons at Macao, and when fleets of Euro- 
pean and Peruvian ships carried cargoes of human freight, 
“‘shanghaied” after being plied with liquor, to be practically sold 
in the states, American and otherwise, bordering on the Pacific? 
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Young Takahashi had a hard time of it in America. Happily a 
slander turned boomerang and helped to strike a blow for liberty. 
It was the standing joke in the clubs at Yokohama during the 
dark days of our Civil War, when there were few Americans in 
Japan and the Alabama was sweeping the seas of our ships, that 
Perry and Harris had “opened the country to British trade and 
American missionaries.” One virulent specimen of the yellow 
press charged the American missionaries with this crime of enslav- 
ing free Japanese. In reality, the typical American missionaries, 
Brown, Hepburn and Ballagh, were those who made known the 
fact to our Government. One, especially, was the Putnam who 
entered the wolf’s cave and put in operation what led to the re- 
lease of Takahashi and his companions. 

I met Takahashi, a plump and well-favored lad, shortly after 
my arrival in 1870; and lived in the same house with him for 
several weeks. From him I improved my rudimentary knowl- 
edge of Japanese speech. Takahashi is shown in an old photo- 
graph in my possession standing plump and hearty, with the in- 
evitable sword, token of the Samurai, which was given to the boy 
at twelve, held in front of him. Both the boy and the picture im- 
pressed me mightily with the strength of that filial piety which is 
the base of Japanese civilization. 

As teacher, interpreter, statesman and viscount, Takahashi 
has done much for civilization and the union and reconciliation of 
Orient and Occident. My own personal debt to him, gladly con- 
fessed, is one of culture. In Dr. Verbeck’s house in Tokio he 
read to me out of the stories of Japanese literature; fiction, poetry, 
travels, history and the classics of Bakin, Rai Sanyo, Murasaki, 
and, most of all, from that “cleverest outcome of the Japanese 
pen”’, as Professor Chamberlain calls it, the Tokaido Hizakurigé, a 
wonderful, witty, sarcastic and informing picture of life on the 
greatest high road of the empire and of its fifty-three stations, or 
relays, in the days of spectacular feudalism. 

Takahashi was able to talk American and other varieties of 
English, and he had an idiomatic grasp and true insight into 
structure and syntax which was always of invaluable service. 
The literal meaning of interpreter is, in Japanese, tsuji, or “cross- 
roads,” and he was an incarnate signpost to both Oriental and 
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Occidental, in pointing the way to mutual understanding and 
satisfactory action. Later he became a most excellent teacher 
in the Osaka High School, but from the first the bent of his 
mind was towards figures and statistics. 

Nevertheless after long exile from his native land, in California, 
he was not on firm ground when attempting to calculate with the 
soroban—that abacus, or counting board, which we see in every 
Chinese laundry. This box of knobs or buttons, sliding verti- 
cally on bamboo pins, dominates the mathematical situation 
from Moscow to Tokio. By means of it one can add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, work decimals and common fractions, find the 
square or extract the cube root, and do this far more quickly than 
the average Western clerk or cash girl. 

Nine-tenths of the untaxed and pensioned Samurai or gentry, in 
silk and with swords, scorned this instrument. They were rather 
proud of their aristocratic distaste and ignorance of figures. 
That is the reason why we in Tokio expected to hear of the speedy 
assassination of Baron Shibusawa, now in Washington, for up- 
lifting the merchants’ social status, and, in his public manifesto 
demanding reform and change from petty bookkeeping, of stock- 
ing dimensions, to modern ledgers, and a national budget. He, 
like my pupil for three years, Count Komura, who signed the 
Portsmouth treaty, knew his soroban well. 

I well remember when Dr. Murray challenged Takahashi’s 
accuracy, in an estimate demanding proof on the abacus. This, 
at the moment, confused the lad, as well as the machine. But 
in time the perseverance which Takahashi manifested argued 
well. His triumphs, with both brain and fingers, proved the 
earnest of his ability manifested in the raising and handling of 
millions during the Manchu and Muscovite wars. When the 
clash with Russia was inevitable, Takahashi’s thorough knowl- 
edge of the American people proved a tower of strength to the 
nation. That an army of public school boys and university grad- 
uates, using with superior intelligence the latest refinements of 
ballistics and strategy, would overcome in a fair field, was a fore- 
gone conclusion to those who knew. 

Four years of intimate acquaintance with Takahashi proved 
what an experience of over fifty years with Japanese in every 
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social station has demonstrated to me—the fact that the Jap- 
anese have a genius for friendship. I had not seen Takahashi for 
thirty years when I called on him in New York, and he, seeing 
me first, came forward with name uttered and extended hand in 
greeting. 

As Finance Minister in both the previous administrations and 
in that of his old neighbor and friend Kei Hara—the Commoners’ 
Cabinet—Takahashi heartily supported the policy of his chief. 
He was earnest in mediating at home between the militaristic 
powers that be, by tradition, evidence and reality, and those 
ever increasing elements that are Christian, commercial and 
patriotic. The latter embody the hopes which spring from in- 
dustry and toil, from the women, from the educated classes, and 
from the better ethical and cultural life and institutions. These 
all unite in striving to win fame and honor for Japan, not as a 
bully but as a friend to both East and West. 

With Hara, who was less of a student, academically, than his 
fellow-northerner, I had not so much intimate personal acquaint- 
ance as with Takahashi; for Hara was in the lower classes when 
I was in Japan, and his foreign culture was rather in French than 
in English; though as a correspondent I found him frank and re- 
sponsive, simple in that friendship which I have enjoyed with his 
countrymen. 

Hara early turned away from thereading of books to that of men. 
Even the study of law, which he attempted for a while, was aban- 
doned for that of journalism. This gave opportunity for many 
interviews with prominent men, whom he studied at close range. 
In this way and as the private secretary, in succession, to several 
Premiers, he gained that power of reading, appraising and hand- 
ling men and measures that made his own administration as 
Premier so marvelous a success. It is only those who know the 
social and historic background of Japan who can rightly appraise 
that success, or love him because of the enemies he made—even 
to the cowardly murderer who illustrated the sinister side of 
Bushido. Let us remember that the Constitution of 1889 ordains 
the “fixed expenditures”; that is, about seven-eighths of the 
government’s outlay, which the Diet cannot touch. This arbi- 
trary provision keeps the Elder Statesmen, the military class and 
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the bureaucracy terrorizing the country. So, also, the Ministers 
of War and the Navy are kept in office in the cabinet and are irre- 
movable, whatever the Diet or the national electorate may vote- 
This means that the names of political parties in Japan are mean- 
ingless in the American or British sense and that militarism, on 
the Prussian model, is entrenched in power. The ministers are 
responsible not to the Diet, but to “the Emperor”—which term, 
in politics, is but a paraphrase for the exertion of the power be- 
hind the throne. Yet despite all these obstacles, seen and unseen, 
what Hara accomplished in his three years of power-holding was 
the increase of the real authority of the legislative arm of the 
government. In most of his measures, he secured the virtual 
responsibility of the ministers to the Diet and not to the throne. 

What is by no means to be despised is the improvement in the 
status of the merchant and working classes. In this, Hara is not 
to be judged fairly from the criticisms of his political opponents. 
Possibly an alien may see more clearly and appraise more justly. 
When one remembers the almost total want of any commoners’ 
rights which the two-sworded men of old were bound to respect, 
and the grovelling attitude of all the lower classes before their 
armed superiors, the triumph of this Premier, the initial com- 
moner and the first northern man to serve in this high office, seems 
almost startling. In the very week of Hara’s elevation to the 
Premiership, as he announced to the writer in a personal letter, he 
gave orders to the Japanese school teachers in Korea to take off 
their military uniforms and the swords which they wore in the 
schoolroom. . At home also he promulgated the rule that military 
dress should be worn only by the men of the army and navy in 
active service. 

In brief, I have faith that the future will show clearly that the 
administration of Takashi Hara was one of notable constitutional 
advance, when militaristic and bureaucratic government began 
to weaken, and true party government started on its beneficent 
career; and the pledged word of Korekiyo Takahashi gives assur- 
ance that the hopes and ideals of the martyred Premier will be 
followed by his friend and successor. 


WiiuraM Exxiot GRirris. 








NON-MANUAL TRADE UNIONISM 
BY G. D. H. COLE 


Durinc the years from 1914 to 1920 the number of workers 
organized in British Trade Unions almost doubled, rising from 
about four and a half millions at the end of 1913 to between eight 
and nine millions at the end of 1920. This rapid growth of organ- 
ization extended, of course, to many different trades and occu- 
pations, and was most marked, numerically speaking, among the 
less skilled groups of the manual workers. But, although the 
non-manual workers organized in Trade Unions still form only 
a very small proportion of the eight or nine millions referred to 
above, there is no section in which the growth during the past 
six years has been more remarkable. For the most part the non- 
manual workers’ associations which now exist have actually 
come into being during this period. There were, indeed, sections 
of non-manual workers who were fairly strongly organized before 
the war. The clerks in the Post Office and on the railways had 
formed vigorous Trade Unions, and the Civil Service contained a 
number of somewhat loose associations which occasionally acted 
along Trade Union lines. But the National Union of Clerks, 
which attempted to organize clerks in all branches of industry and 
commerce, was very small, and the great mass of the non-manual 
workers were still completely untouched by organization. 

During the war the tendency of Trade Unionism to extend to 
fresh sections of workers gradually became manifest. As prices 
rose the manual workers generally took measures to secure some- 
thing like proportionate increases in their rates of wages. When 
strikes were threatened or actually took place in important 
industries over these questions, the Government was induced to 
introduce emergency legislation providing for the settlement of 
wages questions by arbitration or by reference to some sort of 
impartial tribunal, and the great mass of wage increases which 
were granted during the war were given, not by employers, but 
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either by one of the tribunals established for the purpose by Act of 
Parliament or directly by the Government itself. Meanwhile 
the non-manual workers, far more weakly organized or not organ- 
ized at all, found that they were being left behind. The manual 
workers were securing advances; but there was little disposition to 
grant to the majority of the non-manual workers in industry or 
commerce salary increases anything like sufficient to compen- 
sate them for the fall in value of their pre-war money wages. 
Thus the non-manual workers found their standard of life steadily 
deteriorating, and this fact furnished them with a powerful in- 
centive to follow the example of the manual workers, and to 
form combinations with the object of securing advances which 
would enable them at least to maintain their pre-war standard of 
life. 

The circumstances, moreover, were highly favorable to combi- 
nation. When the manual workers first set’ out to form Trade 
Unions and to secure the recognition of their right to bargain 
collectively with their employers, they had to rely entirely on 
their own organized strength; and in almost every case they 
secured recognition only after a series of failures and set-backs in 
which they became involved in premature strikes or lock-outs. 
But during the war the position was different, and the forming of 
associations and the putting forward of demands for increased 
remuneration or improved conditions of employment usually 
led, not to a strike, but to a reference of the dispute to arbitration 
or to its settlement by the intervention of a Government depart- 
ment. Thus non-manual workers who would, in many cases, 
have shrunk back before the prospect of strike action, or of becom- 
ing involved in a serious conflict with their employers, felt no 
such hesitancy in entering into associations with the object of 
getting their grievances redressed by negotiation or arbitration. 

The movement towards combination among the non-manual 
workers naturally came to the front first among those groups 
which were most closely in contact with the organized manual 
workers in industry. For example, the foreman in an engineer- 
ing shop found that men under him were securing increased re- 
muneration which frequently brought their weekly wages above 
his own upstanding wage or salary. Similarly the draughtsman 
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in the drawing office of the same factory found that the men in 
the shops were earning more than he. Thus the weak Associa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, which 
already existed before the war, gained rapidly in strength 
until it included the great majority of the skilled men in the occu- 
pation. The foremen, confronted with a more determined resist- 
ance on the part of their employers, found it more difficult to 
form a stable association of their own; but numerous local societies 
of foremen were created, and these gradually drew together into 
three larger bodies, the National Foremen’s Association, the 
Amalgamated Managers’ and Foremen’s Association, and the 
Scottish Foremen’s Protective Association. 

At the same time, the tendency to combination was manifest- 
ing itself very greatly among Civil Servants, who, like the non- 
manual workers in private employment, had to struggle hard in 
order to secure advances, even for the lowest paid grades, at all 
equivalent to the rise in the cost of living. They secured at length 
the creation by the Government of the Civil Service Conciliation 
and Arbitration Board; and the necessity of laying cases before 
this body undoubtedly helped to stimulate combination through- 
out the service. This movement towards Civil Service Trade 
Unionism was greatly strengthened towards the end of the war 
period, when the Government was at last induced, much against 
its will, to agree that the Whitley scheme of Joint Industrial 
Councils should be applied to the Civil Service and to other 
employees of the Government. It became necessary, under the 
Whitley scheme, for the Civil Service to constitute, both for the 
service as a whole and in each department, bodies fully represen- 
tative of the staff; and the natural result of this was a big growth 
of combination which made most of the Civil Service grades 
practically a hundred per cent organized. 

It was not only after the actual conclusion of hostilities that the 
movement towards combination began to spread at all widely 
among non-manual workers in private employment; but during 
the years from 1919 to 1920 hardly a week passed without the 
formation of some new association attempting to organize a group 
of workers for whom there had previously been no special provi- 
sion. At the same time the membership of the existing associa- 
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tions grew rapidly, although it was still by no means as inclusive 
as in the case of the Civil Service or the teachers. 

At the same time, organization was spreading among the techni- 
cians in industry. The Electrical Power Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, the Society of Technical Engineers, the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Unions, and similar bodies, 
were formed and grew rapidly in strength. The Actors’ Associa- 
tion converted itself into a Trade Union; and both it and the 
Variety Artists’ Federation greatly increased in membership. 

Where these associations, and especially those of supervisory 
and technical workers, came into close contact with large organ- 
ized bodies of employers, it became at once manifest that these 
employers were most unwilling to accept the accomplished fact of 
organization among their salaried staffs. It was, according to the 
theory of the employers, permissible perhaps for wage earners to 
form unions and to demand the right of collective bargaining; but 
the relation between the employer and his salaried staff, it was 
urged, was and must remain a personal relation inconsistent with 
collective action and still more with any common action between 
the organized salaried workers and the ordinary wage earners. 
Consequently, the demands of the new associations for recogni- 
tion were in almost all cases refused by the employers; and the 
association had to get on as best they might unrecognized by the 
employers, and therefore unable to negotiate, on behalf of their 
members, collective agreements with the big employers’ associa- 
tions and federations. 

It is no longer possible for the associations of non-manual 
workers to rely for the settlement of their grievances on the method 
of arbitration, or on securing the intervention of a Government 
Department. As a number of recent cases have shown, the 
Ministry of Labor is now very little inclined to intervene when a 
dispute breaks out between a body of salaried workers and their 
employer or group of employers. Consequently, the non-manual 
workers’ associations find themselves in a position closely re- 
sembling that which the manual workers’ Trade Unions occupied 
at the earlier stages in their development. They are working 
for recognition; but they have no means of securing recognition 
except the power of their own organization. 
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The Trade Union movement, then, among the non-manual 
workers stands now at a very critical point. It has grown up 
under the abnormal conditions of the war period; and it is quite 
certain that nothing like the same rapid growth could have taken 
place unless these conditions had been present. It has been 
working largely by methods which are only applicable under 
these abnormal conditions; and its stability will depend on its 
power to adapt itself to the new conditions which confront it. 
When the Labor Party in 1918 came forward with its big scheme 
of reorganization, and attempted to reconstitute the party on the 
basis of an effective alliance between the “workers by hand and 
brain”, it was clear that such a movement for a political alliance 
would be effective only if it found its parallel in a similar alliance 
in the industrial field. There is no doubt that hitherto the non- 
manual workers’ associations, however hesitant they have been, 
have for the most part been tending solely towards the consolida- 
tion of an alliance with the Trade Unions of manual workers. 
They have not for the most part adopted a “strike policy”, al- 
though a few of them have done so; but almost all of them have 
proclaimed that in any dispute arising in industry by which they 
are likely to be affected they will adopt an attitude of “neutral- 
ity’’, by which they mean that they will not undertake any work 
which would normally be done by the men who are on strike, or 
act in any way so as to make the success of the strike action more 
difficult. They will continue to do their own work in such a 
case; but they will do no more. 

Apart from the difficult question of “neutrality”, non-manual 
workers’ associations have shown a tendency to enter into closer 
relationship with the manual workers by other means. A 
number of their associations have affiliated directly to the Trades 
Union Congress. The National Union of Journalists has become 
a constituent part of the Printing and Kindred Trades Federa- 
tion. The Draughtsmen’s Association has been discussing amal- 
gamation and closer working arrangements with the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and other engineering societies. Moreover, a 
considerable number of the non-manual workers’ Unions have 
formed a federation of their own, the National Federation of Pro- 
fessional, Technical, Administrative and Supervisory Workers, 
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which has superseded certain smaller attempts at federation 
which preceded it. One of the first objects of this federation has 
been to work out a policy defining the relations of the non-manual 
workers’ Trade Unions to the general Trade Union movement. 
The National Federation of Professional Workers is not yet a fully 
representative body; for a number of associations still hold aloof 
from it. But it is a powerful organization with about a quarter 
of a million members, and speaks more authoritatively than any 
other body on behalf of the employed non-manual workers. 

Recently, fresh influences have been brought to bear upon 
this new and still hesitant movement. An appeal has been made 
by the Middle Classes Union and by other bodies for a different 
solidarity, resulting, not in an alliance between the manual and 
non-manual workers for the defense of their professional interests 
and for the winning of a measure of control over their industries 
and services, but in a semi-political organization of the whole of 
the middle classes, directed in theory against both the manual 
workers and the representatives of big business, but in practice 
operating largely as the auxiliary of the richer classes in the com- 
munity against the manual workers. The advocates of “Middle 
Class Unionism” have been very active among the members of 
the non-manual workers’ associations, and have endeavored to 
set up, against the idea of a union of “workers by hand and 
brain”’, the rival idea that the interests of the salary earners are 
threatened by the claims of what is usually called the “working 
class”. This movement has undoubtedly caused considerable 
discussion inside the manual workers’ associations; and a certain 
amount of response has been secured to the new appeal, with the 
result that the supporters of alliance with manual Labor and the 
“Middle Class” Unionists are at present contending for suprem- 
acy in many of those associations which have gone least far 
towards the adoption of definitely Trade Union methods. 

It is easy to understand why this new appeal for “‘middle 
class”’ solidarity has large resources behind it, and an influential 
backing among the supporters of the present economic system. 
It is clear enough that the possibility of an alternative industrial 
and social order to that which now exists depends very largely 
on the extent to which manual and non-manual workers can 
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come together and codperate in its establishment. The princi- 
pal challenge to the continued existence of the present system in 
industry comes from the organized manual workers, and their 
Trade Unions in seeking a change of system, are necessarily 
and inevitably the principal disturbing factors in our internal 
situation to-day. More and more the manual workers’ Trade 
Unions are putting forward a claim for the concession to them of 
an effective share in the control of industry. But it is clear 
that, even if the manual workers are able to a large extent to 
challenge the present industrial system and to insist on its modifi- 
cation, their power to create an alternative industrial order is 
greatly restricted as long as the masses of the technicians and 
administrative workers side with the classes to which the manual 
workers find themselves opposed. Manual and non-manual 
workers together would be capable of running the industrial ma- 
chine under any system; for together they possess both the manual 
strength and skill which is necessary for the execution of produc- 
tive tasks, and the directive and technical ability which are no 
less essential if work is to be efficiently done. Clearly, then, an’ 
alliance between manual and non-manual workers would present 
the most formidable threat to the continuance of the present in- 
dustrial system; and those who are anxious that this system shall 
continue are therefore determined by all means in their power to 
prevent the consummation of such an alliance. It is undoubt- 
edly a strong argument, from a purely material point of view, that 
the advocates of “Middle Class Unionism”’ hold in their hand. 
They rely on an appeal to the short-sightedness, and also to the 
timidity, of the employed non-manual worker. 

On the other hand, the bond of professional unity, when once it 
has been brought into existence, is not easily severed. The non- 
manual workers still find their standard of life seriously threatened, 
and are likely in the near future to encounter even more obvious 
threats to it as the attempt is made to apply the reductions in 
wages which are forced upon the manual workers, to their non- 
manual colleagues. There is no chance now that the non-manual 
workers will find themselves exempt for any considerable time 
from demands for big reductions in wages and salaries. The 
reductions are being pressed, first, upon the organized groups of 
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manual workers; but it is certain that the turn of the non-manual 
workers will come before long. 

When it comes, will the non-manual workers’ associations 
hold together and be prepared to adopt a considerably more mili- 
tant policy than has hitherto been demanded of them? Will 
they take the risks, usually heavier in their case than in that of 
the manual workers, involved in actual conflicts with their em- 
ployers? These are the questions which are before all these 
associations at the present time. I believe the answer will depend 
to some extent upon the degree of unity which can be secured 
among the non-manual workers’ associations themselves. Hither- 
to there has been a considerable degree of isolation, and a serious 
lack of common action and policy. This was doubtless inevitable 
in the earlier stages of a new movement which was still attempt- 
ing to find its feet; but it is clear that the prospects of success for 
the non-manual workers’ associations in the more difficult times 
that are coming will depend largely on their capacity to act to- 
gether and to frame a common policy. 

At the moment, the principal question is whether the idealism 
of that minority which is aiming at an efficient industrial system 
based on the common conduct of administration by the “ workers 
by hand and brain’’, acting in close alliance and participating in 
control according to their various functions and capacities, will 
be strong enough to overcome the appeals to “middle class”’ soli- 
darity on the one hand, and on the other the mere timidity and 
fearfulness of taking risks which characterize so many of the 
members of the salaried classes. No one can answer this question 
at the present time; but the answer to it may go far towards the 
determining of the future course of industrial organization in this 
country; for manual and non-manual workers together can, if 
they will, become powerful enough to do what neither can do 
apart, and it may be that the prospects of the coming of a demo- 
cratic industrial system depend, more than upon any other single 
factor, upon the conclusion of a real alliance, industrial as well as 
political, between the “‘workers by hand and brain.” 


G. D. H. Coie. 





THE TOUCHSTONE OF BELIEF 
BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


Mr. Hersert E. Mixes contributed to the October number 
of the Atlantic Monthly the correspondence on religion between 
himself and John Burroughs, and contributed to THz Norta 
AMERICAN Review of the same month the article “Shall Progress 
Reach the Bible?” They are in a way connected contributions, 
because the same reflections and aspirations that caused Mr. 
Miles to seek the correspondence with Mr. Burroughs, led him 
also to publish in this magazine the article about the recon- 
struction of the Bible. 

It will be found that Mr. Burroughs in the Aflantic letters 
dissented very heartily from Christianity, which he described 
as a whining, simpering, sentimental religion, and announced 
himself a Pantheist, whose only God was the one he saw daily 
and hourly about him, and is identical with nature. He seemed 
to have the idea that the Christian God was antagonistic to crea- 
tion and the development of life. Christianity, he said, turns 
its back on nature and relegates it to the devil. Mr. Miles was 
distressed at these views, and the correspondence is the record of 
an effort, not very successful, to bring Mr. Burroughs to a better 
understanding of Christianity. Mr. Miles apparently believes 
that Mr. Burroughs was hindered from such an understanding 
by some things that are in the Bible, and he certainly believes 
that many other people are so hindered, because his proposal is 
for a revision and rearrangement of the Bible, which would re- 
move objections to it which he believes to be reasonable, and 
help to bring into association with the churches fifty million 
people in the United States who now have no such association. 

Of course, he would leave out a good deal, including what he 
calls “the offensive sex-narratives of Genesis’, and the “‘obsolete 
and confused ritual regulations of Leviticus and Deuteronomy”, 
and “Jonah and similar pure fiction; accounts of fierce and 
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savage warfares, and endless genealogies,”’ and there should be, 
he says, “a decided condensation of the Prophets and a more 
accurate rendering of the Psalms.” Then his new Bible would 
have a first part, called perhaps “‘The Hebrew Foundation,” to 
include all that is best of the Old Testament and remain in the 
language of the revised version, and that part which he calls 
**Legend” when retained should be put as Legend, cherished for 
its literary and historical value, its holiness removed. 

The second part, practically the New Testament, he would 
divide into three parts; the first of them, which he rates as of 
least value, being the accounts of the miraculous in the life of 
Christ, including the stories of His birth, miracles, and ascen- 
sion. It would probably be agreed, he says, that all the demon- 
ology and other questionable beliefs common to the day in 
which the writers of Christ’s life lived can be left out. This 
part, he thinks, might be called “The Accounts of the 
Miraculous.” 

The next part would be the rest of the New Testament with 
the omissions indicated, and perhaps with the four Gospels 
consolidated, which he would call “The Ministry of Christ”’, 
and the third part, in modern English, would be a recapitulation, 
which he would call “Christian Principles”. For this work of 
revision and reconstruction he thinks there might be a high 
commission of ten men, including four clergymen and two 
laymen of the Protestant Churches and four outside the Church 
to represent the millions of agnostics, and to this number, if 
the Roman Catholic Church should find itself interested, two 
more might be added to represent it. 

The Bible has been in existence and use a long time and has 
seen and survived a good deal of progress and could probably 
survive this particular step of progress, which Mr. Miles 
suggests, without harm. If a dozen respected men can be 
induced to make the revision, omissions and changes that he 
recommends, and the result of their labors is published, there 
would be no objection that I know of for putting it out in com- 
petition with the Bible as we know it now. That it should 
supersede our present Bible is inconceivable, and that it should 
appreciably affect its circulation is very unlikely. 
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The Bible is an altogether extraordinary book. What anyone 
finds in it depends upon what he knows already. Mr. Miles 
seems not to have got below its surface. He himself believes 
a good deal. He believes in immortality, and in the invisible 
world, and in God, but the Bible as it stands is the record of 
God’s dealing with men, and is largely concerned with the 
invisible world, and is the book to which people turn who are 
concerned about that world and their relations with it. In such 
matters most people prefer the original documents on which 
accepted beliefs are based, and in the Bible as it is they come 
pretty near to getting them. 

Christianity in nineteen centuries has very likely gone off a 
good deal from its primitive vigor and faith, but the Bible has 
not gone off at all. It is just what it was. A church council 
in very early times declared which of the books of religion 
were authoritative, and what witnesses could be trusted. It 
sifted the material for the New Testament and gave us what we 
have. Mr. Miles seems to think that it did not do much of 
a job, but the dissent from that opinion will be very lively 
and comprehensive. 

Mr. Miles seems disposed to revise the Bible in a way to 
make it more acceptable to agnostics. He cannot do that 
and not make it less acceptable and less useful to believers. 
The more people know, and the more they believe, about the 
invisible world and the things with which religion is most con- 
cerned, the less disposed they will be to have the Bible dis- 
emboweled and pared down to suit people who believe less. 
As it stands, it is the great touchstone of belief. The world 
just now is full of spiritism. A good many people think they 
are in communication with the unseen world, and for many of 
them the test of what they think they know is whether it squares 
with what they find in the Bible. If they find spiritism in the 
Bible, they have more confidence that it is a living force to-day. 
Mr. Miles thinks that “all demonology and other questionable 
beliefs common to the day in which the writers of Christ’s life 
lived” might be left out by general agreement. He seems to 
think that such beliefs are generally understood to be fallacious 
or unimportant. The dissent from that opinion would be very 
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vigorous indeed and he would find a strong existing conviction 
that the only trouble about the beliefs common to the day in 
which the writers of Christ’s life lived is that in a materialistic 
world they have grown faint, though for many Christians the 
Bible has preserved them. 

There is another thing. Parts of the Bible are pretty old and 
are derived from writings still older. In them are echoes of pre- 
historic times which are of great interest and value to students 
who try to learn what this world and human life were like in 
days long gone, and where the peoples came from whom we 
know. Somebody in Toronto, for example, has just published 
a book to prove that the English and most of the Americans are 
descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel, and represent Ephraim 
and Manasseh. The theory is not novel, but the way this 
inquirer digs up the Bible to prove it is highly entertaining, 
even though not conclusively convincing, and of course for such 
investigations as that a sawed off, bored out and expurgated 
Bible would not do at all. 

Mr. Miles’s suggestions imply that he thinks that the men of 
our day know enough to decide what belongs to knowledge and 
what does not. But they donot. They have merely nibbled at 
knowledge, and the understanding of spiritual things is hardly 
more complete than chemistry or physics. What we find in 
the Bible depends, as said, on what we have learned to under- 
stand, and the more understanding advances the more the 
Bible yields to qualified readers. 

However, Mr. Miles’s project will take care of itself. It is not 
dangerous. When-one has stated his suggestion, that is really 
all that is necessary. 

Epwarp S. Martin. 
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OF PYRAMIDS AND PYGMIES 
BY ROBERT WITHINGTON 


In this day and age, when good folks run to legislative halls 
with nostrums which, if put into the form of bills and passed as 
laws by equally well-meaning and hard-working Congressmen, 
will cure all the ills which the twentieth century has fallen heir to, 
the profession of law-maker has attained a greater importance 
than it ever had before; and we look with profound respect upon 
those bodies of legislators who sit, like King Canute, upon the 
edge of the ocean, and decree that from this day on the tides shall 
rise no more, or who, like Joshua of old, command the sun to 
stand still in its course, and vote millions to enforce this law. If 
we trained professional legislators—men who were to make a 
career for themselves as politicians (in the original and best sense 
of the word) and serve the people, legislatively, with the same 
freedom and permanence as, judicially, the Supreme Court serves 
—it would be well to prepare them as we train our law-interpre- 
ters, so that they would have a clear idea of what is within their 
province and what is not; but we pull the farmer from his field, 
the journalist from his printing-press, the lecturer from his 
Chautauqua circuit, the manufacturer from his office, and set 
these humble neighbors in lofty places—and behold, they are 
become as the great ones of the earth, and their heavy words are 
weighted with meaning, because, forsooth, are they not Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and do not the tides cease at their bid- 
ding, and does not the sun stand still at their words? 

And it has come to pass that our big guns are either men of 
large calibre, or else great bores. And the latter are in the 
majority. But our voting machines continue to turn out more 
big guns, without observing the difference. 

Nigh to two hundred years ago, one Edward Young, in his 
forgotten Night Thoughts, delivered himself as follows: | 
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Can place or lessen us or aggrandize? 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perch’d on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself. 


These verses have a semblance of truth; but the deep thinker—he 
who penetrates beneath the surface of things—will note at once 
the fallacy. How many men are listened to because of their 
position! How many pygmies, perched so to speak on Alps, 
have—with the mountain—the weight of a pyramid! And how 
many pyramids, hidden away in vales, are lost sight of, because 
our eyes are strained to distant peaks, where the pygmies strut 
their hour without fretting, because they know full well that 
there is little danger of being displaced by a pyramid, which 
could not climb a mountain if it tried! 

Of course, public office is only one of many places which endow 
men with authority: there are pygmies on boards of directors; 
as presidents of banks and railroads; in professors’ chairs; at 
teachers’ desks; on bishops’ thrones; as executives, as superinten- 
dents, as foremen. And there are pyramids as well—even in 
Congress! But we are ready to confuse the stature of a man 
with his position, until proof is given that the two are distinct. 

There be those who derive comfort from the above bit of 
verse, because, living in vales, they immediately conceive of 
themselves as pyramids. This is a peculiar form of logic, but 
widespread. Often the fact that accidents happen is the only 
proof of regulation in a family—and the well-known, comfortable 
saying is blithely quoted to support the proof. Many who see 
in themselves the faults of the great, argue that they themselves 
are great; and if “pyramids are pyramids in vales”—which is 
obvious—then those in vales are pyramids, and are much 
neglected, if not entirely overlooked. Some also reason that 
once on a peak one becomes ipso facto a pyramid, and must be 
listened to as such. 

Among the self-appointed pyramids, on the peak of publicity, is 
the so-called “parlor Bolshevik,” who sometimes speaks from the 
vantage-ground of “social position,” or of literary notoriety. 
Why “parlor” is prefixed to his title, I know not; he frequents 
drawing-rooms, where he addresses women’s clubs, or holds 
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forth before the fire after a good dinner to a more select group— 
and he also speaks. This Bolshevik rampant, parlant—not to 
say parlous—may have an efficient press-agent, and occasionally 
dresses for his part; he often has an independent fortune, else 
he lives off those who have—and it is interesting to speculate on 
what would become of the fortune, and of him, if his theories 
found general acceptance; for, in a general way, he knows less 
about work than a “piazza yachtsman” knows about a boat. He 
sometimes has “education,” and a college degree; and it grieves 
him that his preachments about “the evils of Capitalism” 
(which he always spells with a Capital Letter) are not taken se- 
riously by more people. The Thoughtful Worker, whose 
Apostle he has chosen to be, is as likely to regard him with awe— 
not to mention affection and respect—as a seaman would a mil- 
lionaire who should advance to instruct him in tying a reef at the 
moment when the tempest was at its height. 

If Bolshevism has three elements, Karl Marx, German marks, 
and easy marks, our friend is of the third. A little honest work 
and serious thought—not to insist on reponsibility—would 
knock the nonsense out of him. 

Then there is the “labor leader,” who uses his position as a 
peak, and harangues his fellow-workmen about the evils of the 
“system” and the “octopus grip” of Capital, without bothering 
to explain how any given industry could start unless someone 
furnished the money. Again it is interesting to speculate what 
would become of him and his fellow-workman if his ideas found 
general credence. To Edward Hallin, property meant “self- 
realization”; and the abuse of property was no more just ground 
for a crusade which logically aimed at doing away with it “than 
the abuse of other human powers or instincts would make it 
reasonable to try and do away with—say love, or religion.” 
Since Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote Marcella, the abuse of 
human powers has become reason enough for doing away with 
them. 

But the fact remains that all talk of a “capitalistic system” is 
nonsense. ‘There is no system about it. Rich men have, it is 
true, treated their less independent brethren with injustice; and 
they deserve scant pity for the way in which the victimized 
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workingman seeks retaliation. There have been abuses in the 
past; but there have been men who were both rich and just. 
There is a tendency in some quarters to-day to regard poverty 
as the sine qua non of right thinking: the king can do no wrong— 
and Labor is king. The “syndicalist” forgets the etymology of 
his name—he should be one who works with (syn, civ) justice 
(diké, sixn)—and one of the evils of trade-unionism, as we have 
it, is that it seeks ever to receive and never the more blessed state 
of giving. Past injustice, however it may explain, does not 
excuse present unfairness on either side; and tyranny is the same, 
whether wielded by a medieval emperor or a modern walking 
delegate. 

The motive power of human action, economically, is a desire 
for independence; we want money, primarily, so that we need not 
choose between taking orders from another, and starving. We 
seek wealth so that we may have a reserve strength to fall back 
on, and that we may leave our children in ease and independence; 
we do not want to be dictated to—either by a Rockefeller or by a 
Trotzky. But to get wealth, we must work and save; and we 
can make our saving earn for us if we lend what we have saved to 
those who need money for developing industry. Dividends rep- 
resent thrift—either our own, or that of those who have gone 
before us. As soon as we have money in a savings-bank, we 
become “capitalists,” though we may not throw up our jobs at 
the mill or in the office; we are lending money to others, and our 
independence has begun. Remove the chance of earning in- 
dependence, and you remove all motive for saving; if a man 
cannot benefit by his abnegation, he will earn only enough for his 
immediate wants; he will not make hay while the sun shines, be- 
cause somebody will later remove the hay from his barn, and he 
will have nothing for his labor after it has been done. 

As Dr. Johnson says, men need not so much to be informed as 
to be reminded. 

The pygmies on the mountain-tops assure us that a maternal 
government (vastly to be preferred to the late paternal govern- 
ment of the Teutons) will take care of our rainy days. But they 
do not explain just how this will be done. It is much like promis- 
ing that the tides will cease to rise and fall; but some of us have got 
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into the habit of listening to these demagogues without question. 
We would believe them if they said there would be no rainy days! 
We see class-legislation going on before our eyes; we hear (and 
apparently believe) that individual independence does not—can 
not—exist, and that the Government can succeed where private 
enterprise fails—with a suggestion that it is above economic laws. 
We look upon life as Californians or New Englanders, as farmers, 
or railwaymen, or cotton manufacturers, or even as Socialists; 
rarely as Americans, more rarely still as humans. The Socialist, 
like the Prohibitionist, sees only what he wants to see; he looks 
at the future through the pink lenses of his desires. For him, as 
for the Prohibitionist, the loss of liberty and independence is a 
small price to pay for the ultimate benefits he sees in his mind’s 
eye. In this, both resemble the Pacifist, who would willingly 
sacrifice honor to save human life. ‘To the wise,” says Mon- 
taigne—and surely these people fall into that category —“‘it is no 
novelty to preach things as they serve, not as they are.” 

Suppose the “Plumb Plan” were to go into operation; the 
taxpayers would, through the Government, guarantee wages to 
all union railwaymen—then someone else would want his wages 
guaranteed, and the railwaymen, with all other citizens, would be 
taxed for that. It is easy to see that we should not be better 
off—even if we were railwaymen—were everyone to pay every- 
one else’s wages. If we were to stop with the railwaymen, we 
should be carrying a class upon our shoulders, even as France 
was saddled with her nobility before the Revolution. 

Sometimes people forget that real wealth is the difference 
between income and outgo—wages and expenses. A man who 
earns $15 a week, and spends $14, is richer than one who earns 
$100,000 a year, and spends $100,001. For the first man is $52 to 
the good at the end of the year, while the second is in debt. 

One of the reasons why the worker who lives from hand to 
mouth, so to speak, cannot see the “rights of capital” is that he 
does not understand the risks involved. Explain to him in terms 
of gambling that the less likelihood there is of a certain number 
turning up, the greater return there must be when it does, and he 
may grasp your meaning; but he does not understand why some 
business has to pay high rates of interest to attract capital. He 
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may readily see that a risky or disagreeable job commands more 
wages than an easy or pleasant one; but he seems to think that 
even a three per cent return on capital is a gift. There were citi- 
zens who, during the war, prided themselves on their patriotism 
because they subscribed to Liberty Bonds carrying a small rate 
of interest, when the really patriotic thing to do would have been 
to give the money outright to the Government—at the least, 
getting it back without any interest at all. That would have 
been better than paying an indemnity to a victorious Germany; 
but the patriotism of our people was not put to that test. 

Capital is as necessary to industry as is labor; the two are not 
antithetical, but complementary. This is a lesson that both 
must learn. It has been repeated often enough, but it has not 
yet been grasped. 

Russia has, apparently, receded from her position at the out- 
break of the “‘revolution,” and seems to be trying to induce 
foreign capital to come to the help of her industries. She has 
discovered that the tides will not obey her politicians. Let the 
“parlor Bolsheviks” take notice: delete the phrase “capitalistic 
system” from their vocabularies, and remember that a soviet of 
workmen is only a synonym for board of directors—of an inferior 
quality. The present ones may not be pyramids; the new would 
pretty certainly be pygmies of even shorter stature. The Czar 
who has succeeded the late Nicholas is as dictatorial (but less 
noble) than the Romanoff he replaced; and Russia seems to have 
gained little by the exchange. The play is the same, though the 
cast of characters is different. Itis always the same play. What 
property has not been destroyed has gone into other hands: the 
victims of the theft have, many of them, died in extreme misery, 
or been put to death with a cruelty which beggars description; 
but the “‘system” has not been altered—it is inherent in 
humanity. 

If you call a dog’s tail a leg, how many legs has a dog? Five? 
No, four. Because calling his tail a leg does not make it one. If 
you put a demagogue on a peak, does he become pyramidic? 
You would think so, to hear some people talk. 

Rosert WITHINGTON. 





COUNTRY GODS 
BY STARK YOUNG 


Tue festa of San Pancrazio lasted through two days because 
of the saint’s hospitality. Saint Peter was his guest for the 
festival; coming from his own home down the hill where the 
road turns off into the country, just as San Pancrazio himself 
had come from his home under the mountain looking down over 
the water. The crowd for the parade on the second night was 
innumerable, for the whole town was out and all the countryside 
for miles. The Taormina band was present by order of the 
Sindaco, in three-cornered hats and feathers; and the Syracuse 
band with cockades had come. San Pancrazio and San Pietro 
had to travel from the Church of the Virgin far down at the west 
end of the town, to make a visit to the Duomo; though, like 
the sly pieties they were, they had really been there up to that 
moment already, the whole two days in fact, getting presents 
and offerings and having their pictures sold. From the Virgin’s 
church they were to go the entire length of the Corso to their 
homes outside the walls. Everyone made his best showing 
that night, the gentlemen in their Palermo tailoring, the ladies 
with all their jewels on; the workmen in brighter jackets and 
sashes; the contadini, some of the men in old knee breeches or 
boots and caps three centuries back in style, and the women in 
shawls with long ear-rings reaching to their shoulders and full 
skirts like hoops. 

Booths and barrows lined the streets, selling fireworks and 
drinks, torrone made of new almonds and honey, knives, and 
ribbons; and alternating with the merchandise and drinks were 
the gambling stands. There were a dozen roulette tables, sil- 
ver horses whirling around over the numbered courses where 
you put your soldo, and bright arrows with painted feathers 
that stopped whirling sooner or later and left a light tip resting 
on the lucky number. Crowds of people were putting their 
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money down, mostly little boys it seemed. The rockets were 
firing from every direction, brilliant, scattering far up overhead, 
with reports like bombs, unbelievably loud, to appease the 
Sicilian liking for mere noise. Now and then firecrackers in 
bunches were thrown from the roofs of the churches into the 
little stone streets, with a rattling and detonation like a bom- 
bardment. Beside the Duomo the band from Syracuse was 
playing airs from the operas. Meantime the deep blue of the 
early night had fallen over the walls, and over the country 
dropping down toward the sea and rising on the other hand 
toward the Saracen castle above the town. A few pale stars 
were out and a slender moon, almost past, was shining. The 
whole piazza was sweet with the perfume of the jessamine that 
ran along the front of the house next the church, incredible 
sweetness in that soft, blue air. And everywhere were the 
voices, deep and bright. 

Presently the other band was heard coming nearer; the 
Syracusan made a final flourish and left off. Lights appeared 
through the archway beneath the clock; then more distinctly 
a golden canopy and lamps burning about a figure, gilded and 
painted all over, with a high, jewelled crown on his head. The 
round dome was like that of an Indian rajah set on twisted 
columns, rococco with heavy grapes that twined over them. 
Under it Saint Peter sat. He was covered with rings and 
watches and chains that blazed in the light of his flaring and 
somewhat gaudy lamps. After him, and carried also on twenty 
or thirty shoulders, came San Pancrazio himself in a finer and 
larger tabernacle, rectangular, with more lamps and more bro- 
cade and jewelry and presents. He appeared to be completely 
entangled in chains, coral drops, bracelets, rings and pins, and 
strings of five lire notes that hung down from his wrists. The 
patron saint of the town San Pancrazio was; and though he had 
to be painted black because he had come from Africa, you see, 
Signore, fifteen centuries ago, and was very ugly with that great 
staring head and thick mouth, what blessings he had shown 
Taormina and favors in Paradise! Indeed, Signore, who does not 
know the time he saved the town from fever, when the sacristan 
saw his eyes move, up of course, where heaven is. 
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With the saint came the nuns, carrying long tapers and Our 
Lady’s banner, sky blue, and bound with wreaths of flowers. 
And the little communicants with their white gauze veils and 
their white bouquets and white candles followed after, great- 
eyed little girls with their crackling white, exactly like icing 
figures from a cake. They too had banners; and the priests, 
the students, everyone, had standards and streamers and ban- 
ners, red, orange, blue, white, with gold and silver fringes 
flashing in the light of the candles and tapers, the torches and 
the flaring acetylene lanterns on those green arches across the 
street. Everyone was laughing and talking. The little boys 
at the roulette wheels laughed and cursed and banged their 
money down; and the Syracuse band set up again with a medley 
from Carmen, all under this night of jasmine perfume and blue 
air. 

Later we saw the saint’s homecoming, after he had made a 
visit in Saint Peter’s church. They set him in his shrine in 
the dark, bare little church with all his lamps about him. The 
church roared with laughter and shouts: “‘Addio, Santo!” 
“Goodbye!” “Remember us!” “Don’t forget Taormina!” 
People ran up and played a sort of tag with the saint, touching 
his robe and jumping away;'and cracked jokes and whistled at 
him. And he meanwhile sat glittering there, looking out over 
their heads with his big eyes and his black, ugly face, blessing 
them with that enormous uplifted hand and doing them a great 
deal of good, as everybody knew. And then the lamps were put 
out, with everyone departing, and the door closed, and only the 
little devoted tapers were left to burn that night at his feet tili 
they were ended. 

My friend who had seen it all with me followed me to my 
balcony. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well?” he said. 

He was from Philadelphia, a gentle fellow with an odd mixture 
of convictions and a readiness to agree to many added points-of- 
view, once you reminded him of them. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s very picturesque of course, as paganism—” 
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“Pretty piece of paganism, as Wordsworth said of Endymion?” 

“But of course—you would hardly call this sort of thing 
religion.” 

I asked what he would call religion, knowing perfectly well 
what his answer would be. 

“Obviously, something that comes from within. A concep- 
tion of God that is from one’s own inner consciousness. And wor- 
shipped in prayer and silence after long, deep, serious thinking.” 

“T wonder,” I said, temptingly, “if length of time and serious- 
ness have much to do with the power or importance of thought. 
Though it might comfort us Northerners to think so. Let’s 
make epigrams. In the infinite all things are equal. That 
might not do. Mud as well as depth hides the bottom.” 

“Be serious,” he pleaded. 

“Not even processions, then?” I asked. 

‘At least not such a hullaballoo. And not the bullfighter’s 
song for a religious occasion!” 

“But they like it,” I said. 

“And the gambling? I suppose they like that too. Even 
the little boys.” 

“The Latin mania for chance.” 

“And all this saint business. I ‘daresay they have his bones.” 

“Undoubtedly. But they like it.” 

“Like it, like it, damn it, what’s that got to do with it?” 

“But people’s religion is not ready-made,” I insisted; “‘ what- 
ever they are their religion must be. Big or little, contemplative, 
dim or open, objective. If you admit that, then—” 

“But I don’t admit it. Otherwise how should we ever know 
which religion is—”’ 

“The true one? Ah—” I stopped. If my friend was going 
to bring Philadelphia to church on the east coast of Sicily—if 
we were to breathe the pews upon this race made up of Greek 
and Roman and Saracen, Spanish and African blood, dwelling 
in the open reality of this bright sun, this changing verdure and 
drouth and rocks, this shadow of Etna over all to set down life 
and death as certainties beyond any possible illusion—and to 
be so massive after such a festival—I stood there wondering 
just what I might say. And then suddenly came a crash of 
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bells, brazen, barbaric, happy. I heard them and remembered 
how many things are in heaven and earth. My friend’s was 
the regular Protestant standpoint, which removes the ground 
of all things to the mind, to set up bounds and altars there. I 
looked at his face, an honest, dry, troubled, intelligent face it 
was, full of character and will, energy, inhibited impulses, and 
confusion. I might as well let him alone with this God of his 
behind the clouds or behind the stove or wherever that inner 
eye might see him. Better there, perhaps; more suited to my 
friend’s state. I would make no argument. I merely remarked 
on the throaty, bright roar of the bells, and how different they 
were from the bells in England and Philadelphia, which were 
sweeter and inore pealing and sentimental. 

He had not thought of that, he said; it seemed rather true, 
he thought; and went indoors to bed. 

But he was a good fellow, I stood there reflecting, travelling 
here alone in Europe with his serious and thirsty heart. And he 
was tied to all this Sicilian thing by far gentler thoughts than he 
ever knew or was able to express. 

I thought of these people in the streets, what they were. Their 
voices flared up and down, they laughed, burst into song, were 
grave again; they met and kissed each other, they talked gravely, 
they made scufflings and fisticuffs; these sudden shocks of life 
and vividness struck and seemed to pass through them. The 
forces of life seemed to move through them as the wind moves 
through trees. Even their bodies and their faces have a dis- 
tinctness as if shaped by the struggle of growing forces; as the 
trees and plant forms are distinct about them, shaped by the 
struggling of water and wind and sun and the earth. I recalled 
a little girl that I had seen. Her body was straight, and she 
walked smoothly as a cat; her shock of sunburnt, harsh hair, 
her smooth, dark skin, and black, tragic, wild eyes, belonged to 
the land, the rocks, the dust, the sun; her little feet seemed to 
grow out of the earth. And all around her were faces, characters, 
with the life of the earth written on them. How easy it is here 
to understand the way in which Mediterranean art, literature, 
sculpture and masks ran so constantly to general symbols, and 
to types, to the larger simplicities of nature, within which her 
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subtleties are written. Not that there seems really more of 
life and nature here than in the North; but that it seems more 
distinct. We get the sense of life carrying these beings along 
and then later wearing them out, consuming them with what 
they had been nourished by. 

Nature seems to be tested here. This seems to be about 
what Nature intended; and only afterward arose all those com- 
plicated organisms we call civilized. I feel that here I can see 
things in a matrix of Nature. And that accounts for the im- 
pression I get of passion in these people, but of little sentiment. 
I get the impression of brutality sometimes, of a violent animal- 
ism, but never of vulgarity: vulgarity is more confused and more 
involved with society than with a deeper natural current. 
These people seem not hard so much as natural. Their step 
when they walk is as free as a horse’s; they have clear, able minds, 
unfuddled with cant and introspection. They cry and laugh, 
but they do not brood very much. Their fingers are apt and 
quick; they are generous with gifts, and make hard bargains; 
they have pity in their hearts but not so much in their souls; 
their pity is quick, human, but not long and troubled and pro- 
found. Their tragedy is hard and clear and violent, fatal, but 
not depressing. They accept fate, they shrug their shoulders; 
one does as one must. What would you have? What does the 
proverb say? Necessity makes the old womanrun. They must 
have noises about them to equal the brightness of the light. 
They can sleep, like birds and animals, through any noise, 
songs, drums, carts on stone, donkeys and church bells; and 
anywhere, in a doorway, by a wall, under a roadside tree. 

And I think of these people as tied to the earth by. the bread 
they eat. That old figure of speech, the staff of life, here goes 
back to its first reality; for a piece of bread is enough and often 
is all they have. I see bread, bread; children stand in doorways 
| eating bread; and old men sit down at a wine table or by a wall 
and take out a piece of bread to eat. The poetry of bread is 
theirs, Ceres, Demeter, the mother Earth. They are the earth’s 
children and lean on her breast. What other kind of gods and 
saints and festivals could they have? What gods but bright 
gods and human gods, able to make bargains; gods who are 
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social. For if one wishes to give San Pancrazio a watch or a 
five lire note and rings and gold chains, the saint himself must 
be obliging; he must show us favors and come to his festa when 
there are parades and rockets and roulette and drinks and 
music and candles. And if a man loves these blessed ones in 
Paradise, the good God and Madonna and her Son, and after- 
ward the saints, San Pancrazio and Peter, San Giovannino and 
the rest—who were human themselves once, we can tell you, and 
now live with God, though they like to have their shrines on 
earth and crowns and festas—if one loves these rightly here in 
Taormina, one will be a good man. A good man is a man who, 
after God and the saints, loves his family and is happy with them; 
who likes to see other people and laugh and talk with them, even 
if he gets angry sometimes, though it is not so bad as in Girgenti, 
where a man will kill you for a snap of the finger; who marries 
early, drinks a little wine, works hard, goes to mass, pays his 
dues, and finally grows old with fine sons and daughters and 
plenty of grandchildren to come to see him in the donkey carts, 
with old Maria or Annunziata his wife sitting outside by the 
door with him, two white heads, not many teeth any more; and 
now and then a visit from the padre, to whom it is best to leave 
a little something in the will; and finally a proper burial. That 
was a good man, people will say of you then. 

I looked at the night about me. There had been an early 
moon setting in the west and now there was only starlight. It’ 
was long past twelve, past one; but I could see an old man and 
all his family sitting out in front of their house talking gaily 
together, and the carts were just beginning to go home. They 
came by one after another rattling on the stones of the road. In 
every cart they sang; strange, bright voices echoing along the 
rocks and down the walled roads. One after another I heard 
these songs, none of them more than three lines, sung over and 
over again, sometimes in two voices, sometimes a sort of counter- 
singing of four, and often a whole chorus, those in the cart and 
those walking alongside down the starlit road. A mezzanotte 
¢ mariante— At midnight the mariner 


After long labor, at his door 
Arrives. 
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Then a pause and some talk and laughter, and then— 


At midnight the mariner 

After long labor, at his door 

Arrives,— 

like the singers in Greek poetry with their short, ancient songs. 
Meantime from everywhere, in the grass and the trees, the 
cicadas kept up their music, thinly metallic, a little brazen, dry, 
like a voice from the garden drouth. Far down you could hear 
the surge on the long, curving shore, low, constantly repeating 
itself, exactly the same sound as the wind in the pine trees. One 
voice was repeated that existed in the water, on the shore and 
in the pines above it. The same life was in the earth and the 
water.. The sickle of the moon that had been in the west, the 
stars, the rocks, the country, and the voices of the people going 
by, and their simple, clear gods, made all a unity together. 

This same country now was silver and blue and dusk; but 
by day, I stood thinking, it was flooded with incredible light. 
Then there was a glare over everything, under a cloudless sky. 
The stone vases on the wall that climbed the hill to the convent 
mingled their blue shadows with the shadows of the cypresses 
falling across the white road. The shadows of the olive branches 
were sifted down over the bare ground, the vista of olive trees 
above the gray earth was melancholy and wistful. The sun 
flickered on the eucalyptus leaves; the red pomegranates hung 
above the walls and the lemons against thick green. And far 
below in that ineffable, sad light, ran the gentle shore, with 
clumps of oleanders, and water, violet, blue, and emerald. 

And now the voices at last died down; they sank as the stars 
fade or the wind passes. It seemed only natural that songs too 
should end. A wind that came before the dawn began to stir. 
And then presently far down the hill more faintly one song 
again, in a chorus of voices. And then I heard the singing die 
away again, and the surge return on the shore. 


StaRK YOUNG. 





INDIAN SLEEP-SONG 
BY LEW SARETT 


Zhéo . . . zhoo, zhéo! 
My little brown chief, 

The bough of the willow 

Is rocking the leaf; 

The sleepy wind cries 

To you, close your eyes,— 
O little brown chief, 

Zhéo . . . zhoo, zhéo! 


Kéo . . . koo, kéo! 
My little brown bird, 

A wood-dove was dreaming 
And suddenly stirred; 


A brown mother-dove, 
Dreaming of love,— 

O little brown bird, 
Kéo . . . koo, kéo! 


Hash . . . hush, hash! 
My little brown fawn, 

The snow-flakes are falling,— 
The Winter-men yawn; 

They cover with white 

Their children to-night,— 

O little brown fawn, 

Hash . . . hush, hash! 


Héo . . . hoo, héo! 
My little brown owl, 
Yellow-eyes frightens 

Bad spirits that prowl; 
For you she will keep 

A watch while you sleep,— 
O little brown owl, 

Héo . . . hoo, héo! 





LONELINESS 


Zhéo . . . zhoo, zhéo! 
O leaf in the breeze. 

Kéo . . . koo, kéo! 
Sweet bird in the trees. 
Hash . . . hush, hish! 
O snow-covered fawn. 

Héo . . . hoo, héo! 
Sleep softly till dawn. 


LONELINESS 
BY ELLEN JANSON 


A fading moon is in the sky. 
The mist creeps inland from the sea. 
(Who keep their hearts, alone are free.) 


Far foamward, with a thinning cry, 
A gull dips down along the west. 
(Who keep their hearts, are happiest.) 


All things are lost on earth and sea. 
Soon will the moon, too, slip from sight. 
(Who keep their hearts, sleep well tonight.) 





FEODOR DOSTOIEVSKY 
TRAGEDIST, PROPHET AND PSYCHOLOGIST 


BY JOSEPH COLLINS 


A HUNDRED years ago, in Moscow a being manifested his 
existence, who in the fullness of extraordinary vision and in- 
tellectuality heralded a religious rebirth, became the prophet of 
a new moral, ethical and geographical order in the world, and 
the prototype of a new hero. Time has accorded Feodor Mik- 
hailovitch Dostoievsky the position of one of the greatest writers 
of the nineteenth century, and as time passes his position be- 
comes more secure. Like the prophet of old during life he was 
fastened between two pieces of timber—debts and epilepsy—and 
sawn asunder by his creditors and his conscience. Posterity 
links his name with Pushkin and Tolstoi as the three great 
writers of his times. They are to the Russian Renaissance 
what Leonardo, Michelangelo and Raphael were to the Italian 
Renaissance. 

It is appropriate now, the centenary of his birth, to make a 
brief statement of Dostoievsky’s position as a writer or novelist, 
and in so doing estimate must be made of him as a prophet, 
preacher, psychologist, pathologist, artist and individual. Though 
he was not schooled to speak as expert in any of these 
fields, yet speak of them he did and in a way that would have 
reflected credit upon a professor. It is particularly the field of 
morbid psychology, usually called psychiatry, that Dostoievsky 
made uniquely his own. He described many of the nervous and 
mental disorders, such as mania and depression, the psychoneuro- 
ses, hysteria, obsessive states, epilepsy, moral insanity, alcoholism, 
and that mysterious mental and moral constitution called 
“degeneracy ’”’, (apparently first hand, for there is no evidence or 
indication that he had access to books on mental medicine), in 
such a way that alienists recognize in his descriptions master- 
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pieces in the same way that the painter recognizes the apogee of 
his art in Giotto or Velasquez. 

Like Baudelaire in France and Nietzsche in Germany, whom 
he resembled morally and intellectually, Dostoievsky was an 
intellectual romantic in rebellion against life. His determination 
seemed to be to create an individual who should defy life, and 
when he had defied it to his heart’s content “to hand God back 
his ticket”’”, having no further need of it as the journey of existence 
was at an end. There is no place to go, nothing to do, every- 
thing worth trying has been tried and found valueless, and 
wherever he turns his gaze he sees the angel standing upon the 
sea and upon the earth avowing that there should be time no 
longer, so he puts a bullet in his temple if his name is Svidrigailov, 
or soaps a silken cord so that it will support his weight when one 
end is attached to a large nail and the other to his neck, if if is 
Stavrogin. His antinomian heroes from Raskolnikof to Karama- 
zov are the prototypes of Baudelaire’s Dandy and the brothers of 
Nietzsche’s Superman. It is not with the passions of the body 
or of the senses that they contend but with those of the mind. 
Here and there one of them like Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch Stavro- 
gin “‘could give lessons to the Marquis de Sade, and belonged to 
a secret society for practising beastly sensuality”, but this was 
quite incidental and by no means a leading motive in his life. 
The fire that burns within them is abstraction and the fuel that 
replenishes it is thought—thought of whence and whither. By 
it the possessors are lashed to a conduct that surpasses that of 
hate, jealousy, lubricity or any of the baser passions as the light 
of an incandescent bulb surpasses a tallow candle. His heroes 
are all men of parts, either originally endowed with great intelli- 
gence or brought to a certain elevation of intellectuality by 
education. ) Their conduct, their actions, their misdeeds, their 
crimes are the direct result of their argumentation, not of con- 
crete, but of abstract things and chiefly the nature and existence 
of God, the varieties of use that an individual may permit his 
intelligence, freewill, free determination, and of the impositions 
of dogma founded on faith and inspiration which seem contrary 
to reason and science. 

All of his heroes aré more or less insane. Herein lies Dos- 
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toievsky’s strength and his weakness in character creation. 
None of his heroes can be held fully responsible in a court of 
justice. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings the Lord or- 
dained strength, but there is no writing to show that out of the 
mouths of the insane comes wisdom. Not that insanity is inimi- 
cal to brilliant, even wise, utterance, but the pragmatic application 
of wisdom to life calls for sanity. 

Dostoievsky himself was abnormal. He was what the physician 
calls a neuropathic and psychopathic individual. In addition, 
he had genuine epilepsy, that is, epilepsy not dependent upon 
some accidental disease, such as infection, injury or new growth. 
He was of psychopathic temperament and at different times in his 
life displayed hallucination, obsession and hypochondria. That 
the reader may understand what is meant by the psychopathic 
temperament, I can do no better than to quote a description of it 
as displayed by one of his characters: 

An unstable balance of the psychic impulses, an overfacile tendency to 
emotion, an overswift interchange of mental phases, an abnormally violent 
reaction of the psychic mechanism. The feature most striking to the beholder 
in the character of such sufferers is its heterogeneous medley of moods and 
whims, of sympathies and antipathies; of ideas in turn joyous, stern, gloomy, 
depressed and philosophical; of aspirations at first charged with energy then 
dying away to nothing. Another feature peculiar to these sufferers is their 
self-love. They are the most naive of egoists; they talk exclusively and per- 
sistently and absorbedly of themselves; they strive always to attract the 
general attention, to excite the general interest and to engage everyone in con- 
versation concerning their personality, their ailments and even their vices. 


No one can read the Letters of Dostoievsky or the Journal of an 
Author without recognizing the self-portraiture. 

The facts of Dostoievsky’s life that are important are that his 
father, surgeon to the Workhouse Hospital at Moscow, was a 
stern, suspicious, narrow-minded, gloomy, distrustful man who 
made a failure of life. “He has lived in the world fifty years and 
yet he has the same opinions of mankind that he had thirty years 
ago”, wrote Feodor when seventeen years old. His mother was 
tender-minded, pious and domestic, and died early of tuberculo- 
sis. Although much has been written of his boyhood, there 
is nothing particularly interesting in it bearing on his career 
save that he was sensitive, introspective, unsociable, and early 
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displayed a desire to be alone. The hero of the book Youth 
relates that in the lowest classes of the gymnasium he scorned 
all relations with those of his class who surpassed him in any 
way in the sciences, physical strength or in clever repartee. He 
did not hate such a person nor wish him harm. He simply 
turned away from him, that being his nature. These charac- 
teristics run like a red thread through the entire life of Dos- 
toievsky. A tendency to day-dreaming was apparent in his 
earliest years, and he gives graphic accounts of hallucination in 
An Author's Diary. At the age of sixteen he was admitted to 
the School of Engineering and remained there six years. During 
the latter part of his student days he decided upon literature as a 
career. Before taking it up, however, he had a brief experience 
with life after he had obtained his commission as engineer, which 
showed him to be totally incapable of dealing with its everyday 
eventualities, particularly in relation to money, whose purpose 
he knew but whose value was ever to remain a secret. It was 
then that he first displayed inability to subscribe or to submit 
to ordinary social conventions; indeed, a determination to trans- 
gress them. 

From his earliest years the misfortunes of others hurt him and 
distressed him, and in later life the despised and the rejected, the 
poor and the oppressed always had his sympathy and his under- 
standing. God and the people, that is the Russian people, were 
his passion. ‘“‘The people have a lofty instinct for truth. They 
may be dirty, degraded, repellent, but without them and in dis- 
regard of them nothing useful can be effected.” The intellec- 
tuals who held themselves aloof from the masses he could not 
abide, and atheists, and their propaganda socialism, were anath- 
ema. He demanded of man who arrogated to himself a 
distinction above his fellow man, “who go to the people not to 
learn to know it, but condescendingly to instruct and patronize 
it,” not only repentance but expiation by suffering. 

His first important literary contribution was entitled Poor 
Folk. He was fortunate enough to be praised by his contempora- 
ries and particularly by Bielinsky, an editor and great critic, who 
saw in the central idea of the story corroboration of his favorite 
theory, viz.: abnormal social conditions distort and dehumanize 
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mankind to such an extent that they lose the human form and 
semblance. As the result of this publication, Dostoievsky made 
the acquaintance of the leading literary lights of St. Petersburg, 
many of whom praised him too immoderately for his own good, as 
he produced nothing worthy of his fame until many years after 
the event in his life which must be looked upon as the beginning 
of his real mental awakement: banishment and penal servitude 
in Siberia. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century the doctrines of 
the Frenchman, Charles Fourier, were having such acceptance 
in this country, where the North American Phalanx in New Jersey 
and the Brook Farm in Massachusetts were thriving, as to en- 
courage the disciples of that sentimental but wholly mad socialist 
in other lands, particularly in Russia, that their hopes of seeing the 
world dotted with phalansteres might be fulfilled. Dostoievsky 
later stated most emphatically that he never believed in Fourier- 
ism, but nibbling at it nearly cost him his life. In fact, all that 
stood between him and death was the utterance of the word 
“Go”, which it would seem the lips of the executioner had 
puckered to utter when the reprieve came. Dostoievsky was 
suspected of being a Revolutionary. One evening at the Pet- 
rashevsky Club he declaimed Pushkin’s poem on Solitude: 

My friends, I see the people no longer oppressed, 

And slavery fallen by the will of the Czar, 

And a dawn breaking over us, glorious and bright, 

And our country lightened by freedom’s rays. 
In discussion he suggested that the emancipation of the peas- 
antry might have to come through a rising. Thus he became 
suspected. But it was not until he denounced the censorship 
and reflected on its severity and injustice that he was taken into 
custody. He and twenty-one others were sentenced to death. 
He spent four years in a Siberian prison and there became 
acquainted with misery, suffering and criminality that beggars 
description. 

What a number of national types and characters I became familiar with in 
the prison; I lived into their lives and so I believe I know them really well. 
Many tramps’ and thieves’ careers were laid bare to me, and above all the 
whole wretched existence of the common people. I learnt to know the Russian 
people as only a few know them, 
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After four years he was, through the mediation of powerful 
friends, transferred for five years to military service in Siberia, 
chiefly at Semipalatinsk. In 1859 he was permitted to return to 
St. Petersburg, and in the twenty years that followed he published 
those books upon which his fame rests, namely, Crime and 
Punishment, The Idiot, The Possessed, The Journal of an Author, 
and The Brothers Karamazov, and a tremendous amount of 
magazine, newspaper work and potboilers. In 1867 he was 
obliged to leave Russia to escape imprisonment for debt, and he 
remained abroad, chiefly in Switzerland, for four years. 

In his appeal to General Todleben to get transferred from the 
military to the civil service and to be permitted to employ him- 
self in literature, he said: 

Perhaps you have heard something of my arrest, my trial and the supreme 
ratification of the sentence which was given in the case concerning me in the 
year 1849. I was guilty and am very conscious of it. I was convicted of the 
intention (but only the intention) of acting against the Government; I was 
lawfully and quite justly condemned; the hard and painful experiences of the 
ensuing years have sobered me and altered my views in many respects, but 
then while I was still blind I believed in all the theories and Utopias. For two 
years before my offense I had suffered from a strange moral disease—I had 
fallen into hypochondria. There was a time even when I lost my reason. I 
was exaggeratedly irritable, had a morbidly developed sensibility and the 
power of distorting the most ordinary events into things immeasurable. 


While Dostoievsky was in prison his physical health improved 
very strikingly, but despite this his epilepsy, which had pre- 
viously manifested itself only in vague or minor attacks, became 
fully developed. Attempts have been made to prove that prison 
life and particularly its hardships and inhumanities were respon- 
sible in a measure for Dostoievsky’s epilepsy, but such allega- 
tions are no more acceptable than that which attributes it to his 
father’s alcoholism. His epilepsy was a part of his general 
make-up, a part of his constitution. It was an integral part of 
him and it became an integral part of his books. 

The phenomena of epilepsy may be said to be the epileptic 
personality and the attack with its warning, its manifestations 
and the after-effects. The disease is veiled in the same mystery 
to-day as it was when Hercules was alleged to have had it. Noth- 
ing is known of its causation or of its dependency, and all that can 
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truthfully be said of the personality of the epileptic is that it is 
likely to display psychic disorder, evanescent or fixed. Attacks 
are subject to the widest variation both as to frequency and 
intensity, but the most enigmatic things about the disease are the 
warnings of the attack, and the phenomena that sometimes 
appear vicariously of the attack; the epileptic equivalent it is 
called. Dostoievsky had these aure and equivalents in an un- 
usual way and with extraordinary intensity, and narration of 
them as they were displayed in the different characters of his 
creation who were afflicted with epilepsy and of their effects 
and consequences is an important part of every one of his great 
books. Dostoievsky would seem to have been of the belief that 
a brain in which some of the mechanisms are disordered may yet 
remain superior both intellectually and morally to others less 
affected, and that the display of such weakness or maladjustment 
may put the possessor in tune with the Infinite, may permit 
them to blend momentarily with the Eternal Harmony, to be 
restored temporarily to the Source of its temporal emanation. 


Although he describes this in his Letters, as he experienced it, he 
elaborates it in his epileptic heroes and in none so seductively as 
in The Idiot where he makes Prince Myshkin say: 


He thought amongst other things how in his epileptic condition there was 
one stage, just before the actual attack, when suddenly in the midst of sadness, 
mental darkness and oppression his brain flared up, as it were, and with an 
unwonted outburst all his vital powers were vivified simultaneously. The 
sensation of living and of self-consciousness was increased at such moments 
almost tenfold. ‘They were moments like prolonged lightning. As he thought 
over this afterward in a normal state he often said to himself that all these 
flashes and beams of the highest self-realization, self-consciousness and 
“highest existence” were nothing but disease, the interruption of the normal 
state. If this were so, then it was by no means the highest state, but, on the 
contrary, it must be reckoned as the very lowest. And yet he came at last to 
the very paradoxical conclusion: What matter if it is a morbid state? What 
difference can it make that the tension is abnormal, if the result itself, if the 
moment of sensation when remembered and examined in the healthy state 
proves to be in the highest degree harmony and beauty, and gives an unheard 
of and undreamed of feeling of completion, of balance, of satisfaction and 
exultant prayerful fusion with the highest synthesis of life? If at the last 
moment of consciousness before the attack he had happened to say to himself 
lucidly and deliberately “for this one moment one might give one’s whole 
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life”’, then certainly that moment would be worth a lifetime. However, he did 
not stand out for dialectics; obfuscation, mental darkness and idiocy stand 
before him as the obvious consequences of those loftiest moments. 


It is a question for the individual to decide whether one would 
give his whole life for a moment of perfection and bliss, but it is 
probable that no one would without assurance that some perma- 
nent advantage, some growth of spirit that could be retained, 
some impress of spirituality that was indelible, such as comes from 
an understanding reading of Hamlet or a comprehended render- 
ing of Parsifal, would flow from it or follow it. But to have it 
and then come back to a world that is “just one damn thing 
after another”, as someone has said who recognizes that there is 
no surer way of causing amusement in his fellow man than by 
using a swear word without passion, it is impossible to believe. 
Dostoievsky was right when he said that Myshkin could look 
forward to obfuscation, mental darkness and imbecility with 
some certainty, for physicians experienced with epilepsy know 
empirically that the unfortunates who have panoplied warnings, 
and especially illusions, are most liable to become demented 


early. But that all epileptics with such warnings do not suffer 
this degradation is attested by the life of Dostoievsky who was 
in his mental summation when death seized him in his sixtieth 


year. 

Another phenomenon of epilepsy that Dostoievsky makes 
many of his characters display is detachment of the spirit from 
the body. They cease to feel their bodies at supreme moments, 
such as at the moment of condemnation, of premeditated murder 
or planned crime. In other words, they are thrown into a state 
of ecstasy similar to that responsible for the mystic utterances of 
St. Theresa, or of insensibility to obvious agonies such as those of 
Santa Fina. He not only depicts the phenomena of the epileptic 
attack, its warnings and its after-effects in the most masterful way, 
as they have never been rendered in literature, lay or scientific, but 
he has also described many varieties of the disease. Before he 
was exiled, in 1847, he gave a most perfect description of the 
epileptic constitution as it displayed itself in Murin, a character 
in The Landlady. The disease, as it displays itself in the classical 
way, is revealed by Nelly in The Insulted and Injured, but it is in 
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Myshkin in The Idiot, that we see epilepsy transforming the in- 
dividual from adult infantilism, gradually, almost imperceptibly 
to imbecility, the victim meantime displaying nobility and tender- 
mindedness that make the reader’s heart go out to him. 

The first fruits of Dostoievsky’s activities after he had obtained 
permission to publish were inconsequential. It was not un- 
til the appearance of Letters from a Deadhouse, which revealed 
his experiences and thoughts while in prison, and the volume 
called The Despised and the Rejected, that the literary world of St. 
Petersburg realized that the brilliant promise which he had given 
in 1846 was realized. Some of his literary adventures, espe- 
cially in journalism, got him into financial difficulties, and he 
began to write under the lash, as he describes it, and against 
time. ; 

In 1865 appeared the novel by which he is widely known, 
Crime and Punishment, in which Dostoievsky’s first great anti- 
nomian hero, Raskolnikov, a repentant nihilist, is first introduced 
to the reader. He believes that he has a special right to live, to 
rebel against society, to transgress every law and moral precept 
and to follow the dictates of his own will and the lead of his own 
thought. Such a proud, arrogant, intellectual spirit requires to 
be cleansed, and inasmuch as the verity, the essence of life lies in 
humility, Dostoievsky makes his hero murder an old pawnbroker 
and her sister and then proceeds to put him through the most pro- 
found mental agony imaginable. At the same timg his mother 
and sister undergo profound vicarious suffering, while a succes- 
sor of Mary Magdalene succors him in his increasingly agonized 
state and finally accompanies him to penal servitude. Many times 
Raskolnikov appears upon the point of confessing his crime from 
the torments of his own conscience but, in reality, Svidrigailov, 
a strange monster of sin and sentiment, and the police officer, 
Petrovitch, a forerunner of Sherlock Holmes, suggest the eon- 
fession to him and between the effect of their suggestion and the 
appeal of Sonia, whose love moves him strangely, he confesses but 
does not repent. He does not repent because he has done no sin. 
He has committed no crime. The scales have not yet fallen from 
his eyes. That is reserved for the days and nights of his prison 
life and is to be mediated by Sonia’s sacrificial heroism. It is 
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interesting to contemplate Dostoievsky at the state of develop- 
ment when he wrote Crime and Punishment, or rather the state of 
development of his idea of free will. Raskolnikov has the same 
relation to Stavrogin of The Possessed and to Kivilloy, the epileptic 
of the same book, as one of the trial pictures of the figures in the 
Last Supper has to Leonardo’s masterpiece. Dostoievsky ap- 
parently was content to describe a case of moral imbecility in its 
most attractive way, and then when he had outlined its lineaments 
to leave it and not adjust it to the other groupings of the picture 
that was undertaken. It would seem that his interest had got 
switched from Raskolnikov to Svidrigailov, who has dared to out- 
rage covenants and conventions, laws and morality, and has meas- 
ured his will against all things. Svidrigailov knows the difference 
between good and evil, right and wrong, indeed he realizes it with 
great keenness, and when he finds that he is up against it, as it 
were, and has no escape, he puts the revolverto his temple and pulls 
the trigger. Death is the only thing he has not tried, and why 
wait to see whether eternity is just one little room like a bath 
house in the country, or whether it is something beyond con- 
ception? Why not find out at orice as everything has been found 
out? Svidrigailov is Dostoievsky’s symbol of the denial of God, 
the denial of a will beyond hisown. “If there is a will beyond my 
own, it must be an evil will because pain exists. Therefore I 
must will evil to be in harmony withit. If there is no will beyond 
my own, then I must assert my own will until it is free of all check 
beyond itself. Therefore I must will evil.” 

Raskolnikov represents the conflict of will with the element of 
moral duty and conscience, and Svidrigailov represents its conflict 
with refined, deliberate passion. This same will in conflict with 
the will of the people, the State, is represented by Stavrogin and 
Shatov, while its conflict with metaphysical and religious mystery 
is represented by Karamazov, Myshkin and Kirillov. Despite 
the fact that they pass through the furnace of burning conflicts 
and the fire of inflaming passions, the force of dominant will is 
ever supreme. Their human individuality, as represented by their 
ego, remains definite and concrete. Itis untouched, unaltered, un- 
dissolved. ‘Though they oppose themselves to the elements that 
are devouring them, they continue to assert their ego and self-will 
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even when their end is at hand. Myshkin, Aloysha and Zosima 
submit to God’s will but not to man’s. 

Crime and Punishment and The Brothers Karamazov are the 
books by which Dostoievsky is best known in this country, and 
the latter, though unfinished, was intended by him to be his great 
work, “‘a work that is very dear to me for I have put a great deal 
of my inmost self into it”, and it has been so estimated by the 
critics. Indeed, it is the summary of all his thoughts, of all his 
doubts, of all his fancies, and such statement of his faith as he 
could formulate. It is saturated in mysticism and it is a vade 
mecum of psychiatry. It is the narrative of the life of an ego- 
tistic, depraved, sensuous monster, who is a parasite, a cynic, a 
scoffer, a drunkard and a profligate, the synthesis of which, when 
combined with moral anesthesia, constitutes degeneracy, and of 
his three legitimate sons and their mistresses, and of an epileptic 
bastard son who resulted from the rape of an idiot girl. ‘ Material 
for a tragedy indeed, and a tragedy it is from which flows a 
follower of Christ who Dostoievsky confidently believed was the 
prototype of him who would fulfill his Saviour’s mission. The 
eldest son, Dimitri, grows up unloved, unguided, unappreciated, 
frankly hostile to his father whom he hates. This hatred be- 
comes intense when they are rivals for Grushenka’s favors, so that 
it costs him no pang to become a parricide on convincing himself 
that the father has been a successful rival. On being assured of 
his mistress’s love, he forgets his crime in a drinking boutj 
Psychologically he represents the type of unstable, weak-willed. 
uninhibited being who cannot learn self-control. Such individ- 
uals may pass unmarked so long as they live in orderly sur- 
roundings, but as soon as they wander from the straight path 
they get into trouble. Their irritability, manifested for the 
smallest cause, may give rise to attacks of boundless fury which 
are further increased by alcohol and the gravest crimes are often 
committed in these conditions. The normal inhibitions are 
entirely absent; there is no reflection, no weighing of the costs. 
The thought which develops in the brain is at once translated into 
action. Their actions are irrational, arbitrary, dependent upon 
the moment, governed by accidental factors. 

Despite overwhelming proof, Dimitri denies his guilt from the 
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start. It is an open question if the motive of this denial «is re- 
pentance, shame, love for Grushenka, or fear. The three ex- 
perts of the trial each has his own opinion. The first two declare 
the murderer to be abnormal. The third regards him as normal. 
The author himself has made it easy to judge of Dimitri’s state 
of mind. Though on the boundary line of accountability the 
murderer was not in a pathological condition such as to exclude 
his free determination; however, he was not fully responsible for 
his crime and extenuating circumstances had to be conceded by 
the judge. 

The younger brother, Ivan, is characterized by the prosecuting 
attorney as a well-educated and talented youth, gifted with a 
high intelligence. He is a cynic and has lost all faith. Indeed, 
he is constitutionally devoid of faith, and intellectually adverse to 
it and to morality. His fate is to brood over the destiny of man- 
kind, to accept God with his lips but not with his heart, for he 
cannot forgive Him for having made the world and made known 
the promise of eternal harmony. The transition of Ivan’s 
thought under the influences of dream first and hallucination 
later is one of the most masterly thingsin modern literature. He 
does not feel guiltless of his brother’s crime, for he knew Dimitri’s 
intention but allowed things to take their course. The parricide 
oppresses his soul and under the pressure of his guilt he becomes 
insane. At the trial he appears fatigued, almost dying, and ac- 
cuses himself of his father’s murder. Ivan, like all the Karama- 
zov characters, is a degenerate and unbalanced personality. His, 
psychosis is a delirium characterized by hallucinations. ‘The 
servant Smerdyakof, the illegitimate son of old Karamazov and 
the idiot girl, is very carefully delineated by Dostoievsky. He is 
epileptic, and the author describes the disease down to the 
smallest detail, often seeming to identify himself with the 
fictitious character. He is weak, speaks slowly and moves his 
tongue with difficulty. A short time before the trial he kills him- 
self by hanging. Smerdyakof presents all the typical signs of the 
epileptic character. In childhood he is cruel, later he becomes 
solitary and misanthropical. His behavior is pedantic. He 
broods, is preoccupied with religious problems, and his attitude 
varies from subserviency to impertinence. 
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Grushenka is a genuine case of hysteria. The daughter of 
well-to-do parents, at an early age she is seduced by an officer, 
leaves her home and later becomes the mistress of an old man. 
Her beauty attracts men, she flirts with them, wants to dominate 
them but is chary of her favors. She lusts after Aloysha, the 
pious son, and promises a sum of money to Rakitin to be paid 
when he brings him to her. Her toying between father and son 
is truly hysterical. When she has finally decided in favor of the 
son, she firmly clings to him despite his guilt and is ready to 
follow him to Siberia, although she has only played with him 
heretofore. 

It is Aloysha who is Dostoievsky’s superman. He is the 
essence of Myshkin and Stavrogin and Karamazov and Father 
Zosima, the residue that is left in the crucible when their strug- 
gles were reduced, their virtues and their vices distilled. He is 
Myshkin whose mind has not been destroyed by epilepsy, he is 
Stavrogin who has seen light before his soul was sold to the devil, 
he is a Karamazov who has been redeemed by prayer and good 
works, he is the apotheosis of Father Zosima.* ‘‘He felt clearly 
and as it were tangibly that something firm and unshakable as 
that vault of heaven had entered into his soul. It was as though 
some idea had seized the sovereignty of his mind—and it was for 
all his life and for ever and for ever.” In other words, Aloysha 
realized in a mild form and continuously that which Myshkin 
realized as the result of disease and spasmodically. Aloysha 
went into a state of faith, of resignation, of adjustment with the 
Infinite, and Myshkin went into dementia via ecstasy. 

The Idiot was one of Dostoievsky’s books that had a cold re- 
ception from the Russian reading public but which has been, next 
to The Brothers Karamazov and Crime and Punishment, the most 
popular in this country. The basic idea is the representation of 
a truly perfect and noble man, and it is not at all astonishing that 
Dostoievsky made him an epileptic. He had been impressed, he 
said,’ that all writers who had sought to represent Absolute 
Beauty were unequal to the task. It is so difficult, for the beauti- 
ful is the ideal and ideals have long been wavering and waning in 
civilized Europe. There is only one figure of absolute beauty, 
Christ, and he patterns Prince Myshkin upon the Divine model. 
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He brings him in contact with Nastasya Filipovna, who is the in- 
carnation of the evil done in the world and this evil is represented 
symbolically by Dostoievsky as the outrage of a child. The nine 
years of brooding which Nastasya had following the outrage in- 
flicted upon her as a child by Prince Tosky had imprinted upon her 
face something which Myshkin recognized as the pain of the world, 
and from which he cannot deliver himself and which he cannot 
mitigate for her. She marries him after agonies of rebellion and 
foregoing, after having given him to her alter ego in virginal state, 
Aglaia Epanchin, and then taken him away to show her power and 
demonstrate her own weakness, but she deserts him on the church 
steps for her lover Rogozhin, who murders her that night. Mysh- 
kin, finding him next morning, said more than “Forgive them, 
Father, they know not what they do”; he lay beside him in the 
night and bathed his temples with his tears, but fortunately in 
the morning when the murderer was a raving lunatic a merciful 
Providence had enshrouded Myshkin in his disease. 

As Dimitri Merejkowski, the most understanding critic and 
interpreter of Dostoievsky who has written of him, truthfully 
says, his works are not novels or epics but tragedies. The 
narrative is secondary to the construction of the whole work 
and the keystone of the narrative is the dialogue between the 
characters. The reader feels that he hears real persons talking 
and talking without artifice just as they would talk in real life, 
and they express sentiments and convictions which one would 
expect from individuals of such inheritance, education, develop- 
ment and environment, obsessed particularly with the injus- 
tices of this world and the uncertainties of the world to be, 
concerned day and night with the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of God, the future of civilization. It has been said that 
he does not describe the appearance of his characters, for they 
depict themselves, their thoughts and feelings, their faces and 
bodies, by their peculiar form of language and tones of voices. 
Although he does not dwell on portraiture, he has scarcely a rival 
in delineation and his portraits have that quality which perhaps 
Leonardo of all others who worked with the brush had the capac- 
ity to do, and which Pater saw in the Gioconda: the revelation of 
the soul and its possibilities in the lineaments. The portrait of 
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Mlle. Lebyadkin, the imbecile whom the proud Nikolay Stavro- 
gin married not from love or lust but that he might exhaust the 
list of mortifications, those of the flesh for himself, and those of 
pride for his family, that he might kill his instincts and become 
pure spirit, is as true to life as if Dostoievsky had spent his life in an 
Almshouse sketching the unfortunates segregated there. The art 
of portraiture cannot surpass this picture of Shatov, upon whose 
plastic soul Stavrogin impressed his immoralities in the shape of 
‘the grand idea” and who said to Stavrogin in his agony, 
“Shan’t I kiss your foot-prints when you’ve gone? I can’t tear 
you out of my heart, Nikolay Stavrogin.” 


He was short, awkward, had a shock of flaxen hair, broad shoulders, 
thick lips, very thick overhanging white eyebrows, a wrinkled forehead, 
and a hostile, obstinately downcast, as it were shamefaced, expression in his 
eyes. His hair was always in a wild tangle and stood up in a shock which 
nothing could smooth. He was seven or eight and twenty. 


In the same masterful way he has described Pyotr Verhovensky 
and Kirillov in The Possessed, the other souls that Stavrogin had 
captivated, and of Stavrogin himself. Indeed the pen pictures 
of the latter are uncanny, as is that of Feodor Karamazov which 
adheres to one’s memory like a scarlet sin. 

It is not as a photographer of the body that Dostoievsky is a 
source of power and inspiration in the world to-day, and will 
remain so for countless days to come, for he has depicted the 
Russian people as has no one else save Tolstoi, and his pictures 
constitute historical documents, but as photographer of the soul, 
a psychologist. Psychology is said to be a new science and a 
generation ago there was much ado over a new development 
called “‘experimental psychology” which was hailed as the key 
that would unlock the casket wherein repose the secrets of the 
mind, the windlass that would lift layer by layer the veil that has 
since man began concealed the mysteries of thought, behavior 
and action. It has not fulfilled its promise. It would be beyond 
the truth to say that it has been sterile, but it is entirely true to 
say that the contributions that it has made have been as naught 
compared with those made by abnormal psychology. Some, in- 
deed, contend that the only real contributions of value have come 
from a study of disease and deficiency, and their contentions are 
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granted by the yast majority of those entitled to an opinion. 
Dostoievsky is the master portrayer of madness and of bizarre 
states of the soul and of the mind that are on the borderland of 
madness. Not only does he depict the different types of mental 
alienation but by an intuition peculiar to his genius, by a species 
of artistic divination he has understood and portrayed their dis- 
play, their causation, their onset—so often difficult to determine 
even for the expert—and finally the full development of the 
disease. Indeed, he forestalled the descriptions of the alienists. 
“They call me a psychologist,” says Dostoievsky; “‘it is not true. 
I am only a realist in the highest sense of the word, that is Idepict 
all the soul’s depth. Arid observations of every-day trivialities I 
have long ceased to regard as realism—it is quite the reverse.” 
It is the mission of one important branch of psychology to depict 
the soul’s depth, the workings of the conscious mind, and as the 
interior of a house that one is forbidden to enter is best seen when 
the house has been shattered or is succumbing to the incidences 
of time and existence, so the contents of the soul are most dis- 
cernible in the mind that has some of its impenetralia removed 
by disease. It was in this laboratory that Dostoievsky con- 
ducted his experiments, made his observations and recorded the 
results from which he drew conclusions and inferences. “In my 
works I have never said so much as the twentieth part of what I 
wished to say, and perhaps could have actually said. I am 
firmly convinced that mankind knows much more than it has 
hitherto expressed either in science or in art. In what I have 
written there is much that came from the depth of my heart”’, 
he says in a letter to a friendly critic, to which may be added 
that what he has said is in keeping with the science of to-day, 
and is corroborated by workers in other fields of psychology and 
psychiatry. 

The annihilation of the sense of time in Dostoievsky’s stories 
was first dwelt upon by Merejkowski and it has been much 
discussed by all of his serious commentators. Events occur 
and things take place within a few hours in his stories which 
would ordinarily take months and years. The reason for this 
timeless cycle of events may be sought in the experiences that the 
author had in the moments preceding his attacks of epilepsy in 
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which he had thoughts and emotions which. a lifetime would 
scarcely suffice to narrate. 

Dostoievsky was a rare example of dual personality. His 
life was the expression of his ego personality (and what a life of 
strife and misery and unhappiness it was!), revealed with extraor- 
dinary lucidity in his Letters and The Journal of an Author, and his 
legacy to mankind is the record of his unconscious mind revealed 
in his novels. The latter is the life he would have liked to live 
and in it he depicts the changes in man’s moral nature that 
he would have liked to witness. His contention was that man 
should be master of his fate, captain of his soul. He must ex- 
press his thought and conviction in action and conduct, particu- 
larly in his relation to his fellow-man. He must take life’s 
measure and go to it no matter what it entails or how painful, 
unpleasant or disastrous the struggle, or the end. 

Many thoughtful minds believe that Dostoievsky has shown us 
the only salvation in the great crisis of the European conscience. 
The people, it matters not of what nationality, still possess the 
strength and equilibrium of internal power. The conviction that 
man shall not live only as a beast of burden still survives in the 
Russian people and is shared with them by the masses throughout 
the civilized world. Salvation from internal anarchy was his 
plea, and it is the plea that is to-day being made by millions in 
other lands than his. 

As a prophet he foresaw the supremacy of the Russian people, 
the common people succored to knowledge, faith and under- 
standing by liberty, education and health; and by conformation 
to its teaching the renaissance of the Christian faith which shall 
be a faith that shall show man how to live and how to die, and 
which shall be manifest in conduct as well as by word of mouth; 
primacy of the Russian church and the consummation of Euro- 
pean culture by the effort and propaganda of Russia. “Russia is 
the one God-fearing nation and her ultimate destiny shall be to 
make known the Russian Christ for the salvation of lost human- 
ity.” Noone can say at this day that his prophecies may not come 
true, and to the student of history there may seem to be more 
suggestive indication of it in the Russia of to-day than half acentury 
ago, for from a world in ferment unexpected distillations may 
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flow. But to the person who needs proof Russia is silent now. 
Dostoievsky’s doctrines have not dropped as the rain, nor has his 
speech been distilled as the dew, though he published the name of 
the Lord and ascribed greatness unto our God. Indeed, the fate 
that has overtaken Russia would seem to deny the possibility 
of the fulfillment of his prophecies either for his country or his 
people. 

As a narrator of the events of life here, and of the thoughts of 
life here and hereafter, he has had few peers of any nation or 
language. That he did it in a disorderly way must be admitted; 
that the events of his tragedies had little time incidence is obvious 
to the most casual reader; that the reader has to bring to their 
perusal concentration and application is beyond debate; and that 
his characters are “‘degenerates’’, using that word in its biological 
sense, there is no doubt. But despite all these he succeeded in 
straining through from man’s unconscious mind to his conscious, 
and then expressing it in thought and deed as the essence of the 
Russian’s soul, and his books are the imperishable soul-prints 
of his contemporaneous countrymen. He foresaw with clair- 
voyancy the necessity of making religion livable, not professable 
with the lips and scorned in action, but a code or formulation that 
would combine Life, Love and Light pragmatically and although 
he was not able to formulate his thought or to express it clearly 
and forcibly, to synthetize and codify it, as it were, formulators 
of the new religion, of Christianity revivified or dematerialized, 
will consult frequently and diligently the writings of Feodor 
Dostoievsky. 

JosEePH COLLINS. 





ANOTHER ELIZABETHAN 
BY SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 


WE are a little shocked when someone like Tagore takes a prom- 
inent place among the men of letters of to-day. France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Germany have for so long dominated our litera- 
ture that sometimes we find ourselves denying to languages other 
than these a place in the literary sun. Ibajfiez is at the moment 
engaged in proving that Cervantes and Lope de Vega did not die 
without progeny; and, conversely, in the past, Ibsen made us turn 
to Scandinavian and Tolstoi to Russian literature because we well 
know that such giants do not spring parthenogenetic without lit- 
erary ancestry or a tradition of culture. Tagore came to us a 
stranger in a strange land, a poet soaring in the high regions of his 
fancies with his garland and singing robes about him. Who were 
the men who sanctified his native tongue, as Chaucer and Shake- 
speare sanctified ours? What great work of the past is holy to him 
as Paradise Lost is to us? Without question, the Shakespeare of 
Indian literature, the man in whose shadow all Indian writers 
since his day have reclined, the greatest of the nine wise men, was 
Kalidasa. 

Of making books concerning his actual date there is no end. 
The Oriental mind having a traditional distrust of dates, arche- 
ologists are thrown back upon numismatic and traditional sources, 
and certain timely:references to the Huns which place Kalidasa 
and his sovereign, almost beyond dispute, in the fourth century 
A. D. Apart, too, from the Kashmiri chronicles the historian 
finds much in the Greek accounts of the India upon which Alexan- 
der hurled himself, partly in emulation of Dionysus, Hercules, 
and Semiramis, and partly because his conquest of Persia led him 
through the Indian satrapy right up to the Indus. And when 
Philip’s warlike son saw a river he seems always to have desired to 
cross. But alas, what Voltaire said of Louis XIV, “La plupart 
des historiens se plaisent a faire faire aux princes ce qu’ils n’ ont ni fait, 
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ni du faire,” is true of most of the writings concerning the deeds 
of Alexander and of the great kings of India. Certainly the 
most useful records are those of the Chinese pilgrims to whom 
India was a Mecca, and who had the divine gift of valuing dates. 
That august wanderer, Fa-Hien, who travelled in 399 A. D., left a 
garrulous account of the antecedents of Chandra-Gupta II, at 
whose court Kalidasa flourished. From him we learn that [about 
308] the local Rajah at Pataliputra married Kumalra, a Lich- 
chhavi princess. The alliance added so much to his estates that he 
was constrained to call himself a “sovereign of Maharajahs”’, and 
added so much to his power that he was able to establish a dynasty 
which eventually ruled the whole of India. Chandra-Gupta I [as 
this Rajah called himself] left his throne to Samudra-Gupta. This 
heroic son proceeded at once on the royal business of kingdom- 
taking. He commenced with the Gangetic Plain, pushed on into 
the north, turned back and started on a marvelous southern cam- 
paign. At one time he was twelve hundred miles from his capi- 
tal—away down near Ceylon in the peninsular jungles. Laden 
with spoils, he returned by a westerly route and celebrated a tri- 
umph which consisted mainly in killing a sacred horse in a purely 
orthodox Hindu manner. Contemporary inscriptions state that 
he was a man of great learning—a splendid musician, and some- 
what of a poet. It was natural that such a robust monarch, a 
man on the order of Francois I, should beget one of the lustre of 
Chandra-Gupta II, surnamed Vikramaditya, who bejewelled his 
throne with wise men and whose fame spread abroad “like the 
sound of a silver bell hung in the canopy of the sky.” 

At this time, when Rome was weeping for her Virgils and would 
not be comforted because they were not, India attained her high- 
est pinnacle of civilization. If we stop to think of the collapse of 
Northern Europe after the receding wave of Roman Imperialism, 
and picture the struggle of Gaelic civilization, alone in Ireland, to 
survive, and the pre-Arthurian and barbaric state of England and 
France, the relative peak of Indian enlightenment, which fostered 
free roadside hospitals and schools at stated intervals, is astound- 
ingly lofty. Fa-Hien, who neglected to mention the name of the 
monarch in whose land he spent years (with much the same turn 
of mind which prevented monks from looking at the Alps as they 
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crossed, till Petrarch bade them do so), has left us an account of 
an empire happy, prosperous, and enlightened. The glory of 
Vikramaditya himself and his court dazzles the little Indian 
school-boy to-day much as does King Arthur the youth of Eu- 
rope. The “nine gems” who flourished at the court were men of 
remarkable genius in each case. Dhanvantari was a famous phy- 
sician; Aryabhatta was the leading astronomer of that hemisphere; 
Amara Sinha compiled the dictionary of Sanskrit from which all 
others since have been drawn, and—being like Leonardo a man of 
many talents—built the Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya. Va- 
rahamihira and Varauchi were distinguished authors; three men 
have left only their names unfortunately; and at the head of the 
nine stands Kalidasa. 

In the court at Ujjain there was not only this intellectual bril- 
liance but a material splendor beyond the dreams of contempo- 
rary Europe. Similar magnificence—royal hunts when the king 
went out to see and eke for to be seen—yearly festivals when the 
king washed his royal head—had stunned the worthy Greek his- 
torian of a previous Chandra-Gupta. Vikramaditya, also, loved 
the arts of hunting and was supported to a fertile jungle by untold 
numbers of swarthy palanquin-bearers and courtiers who scat- 
tered gold along the road. The Durbar at Ujjain has left its 
mark on tradition just as the “Field of the Cloth of Gold” has 
upon our history. But it is as a patron of the arts that this mon- 
arch concerns us and the court as the home of genius that it per- 
tains to our subject. 

Kalidasa had behind him the Vedic Hymns, composed 1000 to 
2000 B. C., and forming a Homeric background to all subsequent 
Indian literature. All the very early Indian writing was in this 
language, but these Hymns, which have an Old Testament flavor, 
are so vastly superior to all the other branches that they are often 
supposed to be the whole literary product of that deep antiquity. 
On the contrary, there are Brahmanas, Upanishads and Sutras— 
like the Gorgons, Hydras and Chimeras dire—which lurk in the 
shade of the Hymns and make up a great mass of Vedic literature. 
Just when this mode was transplanted by Sanskrit is a question 
not fully answered. It seems to have grown out of Vedic about 
the time of Buddha’s rise. Early Buddhistic records are in the 
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vulgar Pali, as was natural in the case of such a Holy One who 
lived and taught among the people. But at the same time, royal 
circles were indulging in Sanskrit, the “classical” language of the 
period. Astronomers,—antedating Pythagoras, and yet with all 
his wisdom—law-givers,—antedating Rome, and yet with a Code 
more marvelous,—righteous men with a message of philosophic 
purport or religious comfort, all wrote their ideas into Sanskrit 
epics. A somewhat later form than all these was the Fable, in 
which the moral or historical mind could find relaxation with- 
out wandering too far afield. With the centralization of litera- 
ture about a court such as Vikramaditya’s, fable easily ran into 
literary drama and the great work of Kalidasa. 

The first definite piéces de thedtre were the Yatras or Mystery 
Plays, dealing with the life of Krishna Vishnu much as Occidental 
mysteries dealt with the life of Christ. In the middle of his ca- 
reer, Krishna seems to have sported with Amaryllis in the shade; 
in consequence the love-element entered early into Indian drama 
and was conducted with music and dancing right down to the 
present day as the principal element of a play. Some have 
thought that Greek comedy was brought in by Alexander, inas- 
much as the Hindu jester resembles that character in Greek litera- 
ture, and as the word for “curtain” in Hindu is the word denoting 
“Grecian”. Bethat as it may, drama was as popular in the Orient 
as it was in Europe and grew and was cultivated in the same man- 
ner that brought it in England from Gammer Gurton to Hamlet. 

The first consciously literary drama was the Mud Cart, of an un- 
known date and authorship, though the former was probably only 
a little before Kalidasa. The royalties in the play speak San- 
skrit, while the vulgar speak Prakrit, much as the Porter indulges 
in prose in Macbeth. The prologue consists of a benediction to 
Siva, the lightning god. The stage manager next appears and 
tells what the play treats of, like Snout in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and proceeds to describe the author as one with the walk 
of an elephant, the eye of a chakora bird and the face of a full 
moon—all doubtless meant as compliment. Then the perform- 
ance proper begins, concerning itself with the life of a wanton 
whose love redeemed her past and to whom honor is the reward of 
virtue. Like all Indian plays, the plot is diffuse, dealing with 
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mud carts, princes, wantons, thefts and revolution. The last act 
—the tenth—strangely enough is, quite to the modern taste, laid 
in a law court. 

Certain works of art have triumphed over time, and nothing 
else but eternity has done that. So, though we know Kalidasa’s 
immortal poetry, we know but little of his life. To the discourse 
of what elders did he listen? At the feet of what Gamaliel did he 
learn his trade? His fate is happier than some; his name has 
come to us; but for an estimation of the man we must turn to the 
virtue of his theses, the power of his line, the splendor of his verse. 

The play of Sakuntala is a true Nataka, a form so well under- 
stood by Wagner, the highest form of dramatic art, presenting 
heroic and god-like characters engaged in noble deeds. It does 
not profess to be realistic, but lofty, idealistic and full of grace- 
ful conceits. The languorous movement of the love-scenes which 
brings a subtle response in all the surrounding nature, is not for 
the western stage, where flames must burn quicker if not as 
hotly. The play opens with Dushyanta, Lord of the Lunar Race, 
hunting in the forest. The noise of his steeds is as of many 
waters, and his spears rattle mightily. The flying deer leads him 
into the hermitage of Hastinaput, where dwell Kanva and his 
ward Sakuntala. She is the child of a nymph, and with divine 
grace appears before the King like an opening lotus flower. 
Amid the smoke of altar fires, in a rustic garb, surrounded by ex- 
quisite foliage, Sakuntala seems more beautiful than the dawn 
to Dushyanta. And, like a gorgeous St. Michael stepping from 
a stained glass window, he rouses a deep passion in the evasive, 
throbbing soul of the girl. “Who ever loved that loved not 
at first sight?” sang Marlowe. Certainly none of Kalidasa’s 
heroes. When once the King has learned that Sakuntala is of 
divine origin, they “entwine their lives” and plight a simple troth. 
The nuptials are as informal as those of Dido and Aineas, but in 
this case more lasting. After this, Dushyanta is forced to return, 
and leaves his bride with child till he can fetch her. Alas, during 
his absence she offends a sage who curses her with a dark and dole- 
ful curse—that her lord will forget her till she returns the ring he 
left with her. SoSakuntala sets out to find Dushyanta, but drops 
the ring into the sea on the way. Arrived at the palace, she 
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finds herself really forgot by her husband, and, after harrowing 
scenes in which she vainly tries to win back her lord, she gives up to 
despair. To save herfrom further humiliation she is temporarily 
snatched up to heaven. In the meantime the ring has been found 
in a fish by some fisherman, who takes the gem to court. Upon 
seeing the ring, Dushyanta regains his memory, bewails what has 
happened, and starts out to find his wife. In helping the god In- 
dra battle against the Danavas, he finds himself in some heavenly 
spot. A little boy is wrestling, like an infant Hercules, with a 
lion’s cub. After a touching scene in which Dushyanta discovers 
that the child is his, he is reunited with Sakuntala,—and the play 
ends. Such is the outline of the play—no more discursive than 
Tamburlaine, no less delicate in workmanship than The Tem- 
pest, no less certain in its “catastrophe” than The Duchess of Malfi. 
The lofty sentiments which animate the characters, the moral 
forces which motivate the plot, do not appear in so cursory a re- 
view. But observe the Biblical and swift fate that overtakes 
Sakuntala, lost in her bower of love, removed from all but amor- 
ous thoughts. For her forgetfulness of higher things she must do 
penance, that her joy may be as pure as it is great at the end. 
It seems a harsh law to visit upon such a tender passion, yet this 
same inexorable Fate has dominated all great drama from the 
Greeks to Macbeth. Man’s relation to his God must ever be the 
greatest reciprocal force and the ultimate and supernal in tragedy. 
For us, the more potent and instant beauties of the play lie hidden 
in the poetry—much more than in the force of the action or the 
mirroring of life except as it concerns thoughts andemotions. Of 
these Kalidasa had a vast understanding. 

The closest analogy in our literature to the spirit which pro- 
duced and possessed this great dramatist is that of the Elizabeth- 
an Age. The court of Vikramaditya and the court of Elizabeth 
both fell upon Golden Ages; glowing and versatile periods brought 
about by much the same conditions of national temper, proud and 
superb, successful in war, ruled by a great personality. There 
seems to be some law in the upward sweep of Augustan eras pro- 
vocative of Virgils. There is, furthermore, a very strong similar- 
ity not only between the time and conditions of these spokesmen 
of great deeds but also between their works. The very pro- 
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logue of Sakuntala has a grace not incomparable with that of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Everywhere, indeed, one finds verses 
and apostrophies that put us in mind of some one of the Elizabeth- 
ans; usually of Marlowe, though Kalidasa has a tenderness more 
akin to Greene’s. The fair maid of Fressingfield is not the fine 
spirit that is Sakuntala, but Margaret loved her own country- 
side no less than the Indian maiden, if with less understanding. 
Throughout Kalidasa we find an intimacy with the out-of-doors 
entirely free from the “classical and learned” flora which mars the 
effect of true love of nature in all the Elizabethans except Shake- 
speare. Sakuntala herself has been likened to the flower, budding 
in spring, warming to passion in summer, frosted and chilled in win- 
ter, only to reopen to perfect blossom again. She is the Proserpine 
of Indian literature and the acts of the play are her Seasons. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly Elizabethan scene in all the works 
of Kalidasa occurs in his play Vikrama. The action concerns 
itself with the surreptitious love letter written on a vagrant leaf. 
The characters are the Queen, Ausinari, the hero, Pururavas, and 
the jester, Manavaka. The king denies that he was looking for 
the leaf, and the Queen as promptly declines to believe him. 
Manavaka suggests that dinner would relieve the situation. The 
Queen grows more angry. To soothe her Pururavas kneels at her 
feet with words of love; to whom she replies: 

Think me not 
Infirm of purpose, as to be beguiled 
By such assumed respect. You make 


An awkward penitent, my lord; 
I cannot trust you. 


With that parting shaft, the Queen sails off, leaving the King 
somewhat dry in the throat. As the jester reminds him that it is 
high noon and time for lunch, Pururavas leaves the garden to the 
peacocks and charokas. 

The jealous fury of the Queen through the play is worthy of 
Regan or Goneril. Vituperative family scenes are not infrequent 
in Kalidasa. The King turns upon Sakuntala much as Edward 
put off Queen Isabella: 


Fawn not on me, French strumpet, 
Get thee gone! 
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Dido, too, was put off with sneers, to hang her head with the gen- 
tle Sakuntala—for who can refute a sneer? Yet on the whole, it 
is a difficult task to compare the women of the Oriental dramatist 
with those of an Occidental playwright. In Kalidasa the women 
are the only characters which seem real to us. I think that the 
poet thought of them as of flowers with souls. They cling 
like vines, they wither in the cold or from neglect. They are 
clever with a polished instinct; they are subtle with an exotic per- 
fume. What is Zenocrete to us, except that she causes Tambur- 
laine to speak with the tongue of angels by her bed? But how we 
vibrate with the gentle Sakuntala as she sees her lord or is turned 
from his presence like some withering Ophelia. How human she 
is in her conversation with her friends! She is not modernly com- 
plex; rather like a rose, almost scorched before it opens, which 
blossoms serenely to the delight of all the lovers of color and life 
and sweetness. There is no character in our literature that is like 
her, to my knowledge. The outdoor heroines of Shakespeare had 
wandered from some sophisticated city into the green wood. 
None were born under the arching boughs, none understood the 
birds, or knew the flowers as did Sakuntala. On the other hand 
the men in Kalidasa’s plays are much more germane to the heroes 
of the Elizabethan stage; for while Shakespeare had Raleigh and 
Drake as pictures of the heroic ever before him, so Kalidasa was 
stimulated by the superb and warlike examples of Vikramaditya 
and the first Guptas. As Spenser glorified his monarch in the 
Faerie Queen, so Kalidasa in his plays and epics traced the descent 
of his royal house from the gods. Flattery is the coin in which 
Meecenas is paid. 

It is said that Charles II asked his poet laureate, Waller, why 
his poem on Cromwell was so much finer than his ode to the Res- 
toration. Whereupon Waller answered: “Your Majesty knows 
that poets deal best in fiction.” In poetry one must idealize re- 
ality, or realize fancy. With Kalidasa it is the latter. He chose 
a fanciful theme of Rewards and Fairies, and made it live by his 
constant allusion to the facts and laws of nature. There is no 
realism in the cloud taking a message for a fond lover; but the 
long, narrow flight of the cranes which are to accompany thecloud 
is a vivid and real picture, 
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On the other hand, the Elizabethans take an historical fact—as 
the life of Tamburlaine, Edward, or Faustus—and clothe it in 
imagery, superlative, and emotion. With Marlowe, particularly, 
nature is of an Ossa-on-Pelion variety—brought in for the sake of 
the fine line. His plays are all action; Kalidasa’s all reflection. 
The former chose emperors and kings because their magnificence 
demanded a magnificent speed and speech. With Kalidasa the in- 
spiration came differently. He saw a wonderful sunset or flower, 
and cried: “I could gaze forever,” and felt impelled to write 
that others might enjoy it too. It was a more subtle motive than 
that which animated the Elizabethan. Both poets were men of 
vivid imagination, with a practically equal command of verse; 
each had a strong dramatic sense. Unfortunately the compari- 
sons can never come very close because one was an Englishman 
and one a Hindu. The one great similarity lies in their respect to 
time and their fellow men. 

To say that Kalidasa is great, means no more than to say that 
the Taj Mahal is beautiful. It is an unrelated affirmation. But 
if we think of him as one with a genius equal to Marlowe, and as 
one who fulfilled the same literary purpose, we have at once re- 
lated him to what we know and what we love. 

Probably all of us have put that great Elizabethan in some rank 
of our Poet’s Heaven—perhaps not the Seventh, but near unto it. 
It is not, I trust, too much to ask that Kalidasa be placed in the 
same circle—a little aloof, for he would be gazing at the stars 
while Marlowe would be looking over the edge at the earth. And 
if we need a sponsor for so grave an undertaking as that of seating 
a new poet with our chosen ones, let the verse of Goethe (who mar- 
veled at Kalidasa and Marlowe alike) have weight with us: 

Would’st thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed,— 
Would’st thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine? 
I name thee, O Sakuntala! and all at once is said. 


SamuEL L. M. Bartow. 
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SOME FRENCH CANADIAN FICTION 
BY ERNEST BOYD 


In the spring of last year Daniel Halévy, the friend of Charles 
Péguy and collaborator in the now famous Cahiers de la quinzaine, 
aroused the interest of all the friends of that amazing adventure in 
periodical literature by launching a series of Cahiers verts, in which 
the main idea of Péguy’s editorship was preserved. Each issue of 
the series is a complete work by one author, but M. Halévy has 
adopted the conventional format of the French novel, and is ob- 
viously editing a series of books, not a periodical of which every 
number is a book, as Péguy did. The first work selected by the 
editor showed that, while thus modifying Péguy’s plan, he had re- 
tained the tradition of befriending newcomers and of breaking 
new ground. It was a volume entitled Maria Chapdelaine: Récit 
du Canada frangais, and the author was Louis Hémon, a name un- 
known to the vast majority of the reading public in France. This 
simple and charming story of French Canadian farm life had an ir- 
resistible appeal in France, where the literature of rural manners 
lacks the sense of wildness, of great open spaces and of untamed 
nature, which informs the narrative of Louis Hémon. 

The French peasant, whether revealed in the harsh light of a 
Maupassant and a Zola, or in the more sober colors of a George 
Sand or a Gaston Chérau, is exceedingly remote from those exiled 
pioneers in Quebec and Ontario whose link with France is little 
more than a memory of ancestors who started on a great adven- 
ture only to be forever parted from their mother country. In 
Maria Chapdelaine these authentic Canadians, who refuse that 
title to any other race in Canada, evoke memories long dormant 
in France, and the tale of their struggle for existence against 
storm and snow, of their stand for race and tradition against the 
overwhelming forces of another dispensation, opens up a new per- 
spective in French literature. The descriptions of nature, the 
faithful notation of the round of tasks, the joys and sorrows, which 
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make up life in those distant regions, gain an added savor from 
the idiom of this Canadian French, where sonorous archaisms and 
barbarous Anglicisms jostle one another in the happiest innocence. 
It is not surprising that this unpretentious story of a farmer’s 
daughter, who loses an unspoken love through the death of a 
young guide in a snowstorm, and is then married to the farmer 
of her parents’ choice, should have aroused the enthusiasm of 
French critics. Here was something as different from the in- 
credible “Far West” of French literary convention as from the 
studies of rural life to which the public had been accustomed in a 
country whose agricultural population is probably the most set- 
tled, comfortable and unadventurous in Western Europe. This 
lonely community of almost forgotten French men and women, 
speaking a tongue akin to that of Ronsard and Montaigne when it 
is not perilously like the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe, came as 
a revelation through the fine work of Louis Hémon, just as the 
Irish of Synge’s plays brought a breath of Elizabethan English 
and the play of elemental human beings into our own modern 
literature. 

The history of French Canadian and Anglo-Irish literature sug- 
gests some interesting parallels. In both cases there is the effort 
of a racial minority to preserve its national identity. In French 
Canada the substitution of English for the native language has not 
succeeded as in Ireland, and the situation is somewhat similar to 
that of two centuries ago, when Irish was still the medium of liter- 
ary expression. In Ireland there has been a twofold renaissance, 
for not only is there a growing literature in Irish but the Anglo- 
Irish writers, under the Gaelic influence, have so moulded the lan- 
guage imposed by the conquest that it has become an adequate 
instrument of national self-expression. Anglo-Irish literature is 
now known as a distinctive manifestation of the Irish spirit, and 
quite unlike the Anglicized literature by provincial Irishmen 
which could never be more than a feeble echo. 

The literature of French Canada, like that of Ireland, has been 
largely thrown back upon past history for its material. It was 
only after the advent of Standish O’Grady and W. B. Yeats and 
the group associated with the Irish literary renaissance that atten- 
tion was diverted from old sorrows and hatreds to a broader and 
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deeper conception of nationality. For the past quarter of a cen- 
tury and more Anglo-Irish literature has been concerned with the 
legends and traditions of the race rather than with the political 
struggles which succeeded the classic age of Irish culture. In Can- 
ada a similar change was initiated by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé in 
1863, when he published Les Anciens Canadiens. This epic of 
Canadian French history surprised its critics by its absence of ran- 
cor. The Abbé Camille Roy, an authoritative historian of Cana- 
dian French literature, reproaches him with being too ready to 
approve of “national resignation” in the face of Britain’s victory. 
That is just the sort of criticism which was brought against the 
pioneers of the revival in Ireland, but literary jingoism has had to 
submit to the facts, which have justified the innovators by bring- 
ing to them and their country the world-fame denied to the purely 
patriotic writers who preceded them. Similarly, Gaspé’s work at- 
tained extraordinary popularity and is one of the few Canadian 
French works which have been translated. 

Maria Chapdelaine is typical of the literature of French Canada, 
which has been chiefly concerned with rural conditions, as is the 
case with Irish literature. The Canadians have to face the same 
problem as their Irish contemporaries. It is not in the half An- 
glicized drawing-rooms of Montreal and Quebec that the native 
spirit thrives, but in the smaller communities and scattered farms, 
outside the reach of urban influences. While the drama, such as 
it is, in the absence of a folk-theatre is almost entirely restricted 
to historical subjects, the novel concentrates on the life and man- 
ners of the countryside. The lack of good novelists has been the 
striking anomaly of Anglo-Irish literature until the strange genius 
of James Joyce began to realize itself in his powerful studies of 
the middle-class. The Irish have the gift of story-telling, the art 
of the Shanachie persists, but the novel is neglected, or practised 
as a pot-boiler. 

The French Canadian novelists have been relatively more 
numerous, but they have had nothing to show comparable to 
Maria Chapdelaine. Apart from the emulators of Gaspé, of 
whom Laure Conan is the most important, the majority have 
studied the rural civilization of the old habitants and their suc- 
cessors. The first novel of importance was Charles Guérin, which 
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had a considerable vogue in the late forties, but the author, P. J.O. 
Chauveau, was not familiar with the manners of the Canadians 
except as they revealed themselves in the half French, half Eng- 
lish society of the large cities. Its success was mainly due to the 
fact that he wrote with more care for style than was usual at that 
period—or since! The typical fiction of French Canada dates 
rather from Gérin-Lajoie’s Jean Rivard, which appeared some 
twenty years later. At last there came a novelist who attempted 
to write the epic of colonization, the struggle of man against Na- 
ture on the virgin soil of anewcountry. There is a peculiar, naive 
charm to this novel, through which the practical wisdom of the 
agriculturalist pierces, even to the extent of notes of interest to 
farmers! Since then others have developed the theme with less 
obviously utilitarian intention. The hardships and adventures 
of the pioneers and backwoodsmen, the great life of the prairies 
and forests—these are the eternal subjects of the Canadian 
novelists. 

Despite the occasional fine work of such men as Dr. Choquette 
in Les Ribaud and Claude Paysan, during recent years, and the 
historical tales of Laure Conan, dealing with the period of the 
Anglo-French war, the average novel continues to trace the more 
or less external aspects of the rural communities, without any 
achievement worthy of note. Just before the war a new writer, 
Hector Bernier, came forward with what promised to be a wel- 
come innovation, Au large de l’écueil and Ce que disait la flamme, 


two novels of contemporary middle-class society. Unfortunately,. 


bad writing and an excess of that religiosity with which these trans- 
planted French endeavor to compensate for the delinquencies of 
the original stock in matters of faith, seriously invalidate their 
claim to serious attention. Ce que disait la flamme, however, has 
this interest that it sets forth the problem with which the Irish 
writers have had to contend, the problem of what is known in 
Ireland as “West Britonism”; that is, the affectation of the 
pseudo-English, who hold that what is native is vulgar and 
inferior. 

The flowering of poetry in Ireland has its counterpart in French 
Canada, where Louis Fréchette, who died in 1908, long held the 
seat of honor as one of the greatest poets in French literature out- 
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side France. His Fleurs boréales was crowned by the French 
Academy, and contains some beautiful poems. Fréchette’s work, 
like that of his rival, W. Chapman, is full of a passionate sense of 
nationality, and in their songs, as in those of the Irish, is heard the 
plaint of a conquered but undefeated people. The atmosphere 
of the North, the crisp snows and the mighty forests, are as inte- 
gral a part of their poetic landscape as the mist and bogland of the 
Irish poets, and these bring an unaccustomed note into French 
poetry, so highly civilized and sophisticated and polished. Here 
is Nature as she is seen in the wilds, with a fiercer beauty than the 
mellow, formal charm of the eighteenth century landscape garden- 
ing which seems to be the background of so much French poetry. 

In the early enthusiasm over Maria Chapdelaine there was a 
salute to the first really fine piece of prose to come out of French 
Canada. The author was unknown, but in time it was discovered 
that, though the story came from Canada, Louis Hémon was not 
a French Canadian. He was a Breton who had gone off to Canada 
and had written his book out of his first-hand experiences on the 
farms. His sister describes him as a silent man who “fled from 
the world and loved solitude and meditation’’, and this trait, 
together with the evidence of his book, indicate in him a certain 
resemblance to J. M. Synge. Like the latter in the Aran Islands, 
Louis Hémon in Canada learned how to observe and listen, and 
thus his notation of the Canadian French idiom is wonderfully ef- 
fective, for he knows just how far it can be used and how it can 
give a color and tang to the speech of the people, and he does not 
allow unconscious barbarisms to spoil his writing, as do so many 
of the Canadian French authors. He has done for the speech of 
French Canada what Synge did for the Irish; he has brought it into 
literature. 

After he had despatched the manuscript of Maria Chapdelaine 
to France, the author started off to tramp across country from St. 
John’s Lake where the book was written. His plan was to follow 
on foot the route of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Ata curve in 
the line neither he nor his companion heard the approaching train 
and both were run over and killed. When the letter accepting his 
story was returned to Paris, marked “dead’”’, there was nobody to 
whom it could be sent, nor any known source from which informa- 
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tion could be obtained concerning the mysterious author. So the 
story was published in a newspaper, where the father of Louis 
Hémon first learned of its existence. He wrote to explain the re- 
lationship and thus the facts were obtained concerning this sup- 
posedly Canadian French novelist. In Canada, however, the loss 
of this promising writer, at the age of thirty-three, has been 
mourned as a loss to the literature of French Canada. A white 
marble monument has been erected on the spot where he ‘was 
killed, and in 1919 a commemorative stone was placed at Péri- 
bonka, near St. John’s Lake, on the farm where he wrote Maria 
Chapdelaine. The Geographical Society of Quebec has re-named 
two lakes, Lake Hémon and Lake Chapdelaine, in honor of the 
author who has given French Canadian literature its first novel to 
transcend the limits of what has hitherto been a mere by-path of 
modern letters. 
Ernest Boyp. 
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PORTRAIT OF A SCIENTIST: ASA GRAY 
BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Unt1t the study of birds began to rival it, the study of flowers 
was the most popular form of science, and to educated Americans 
of middle age, especially women, Gray’s Manual is almost as fa- 
miliar as the Bible, Shakespeare, or the cook-! ok. It was said 
with justice, shortly after Asa Gray’s death, that “more than any 
man who has lived, not excepting Agassiz, he spread and popu- 
larized the love and knowledge of natural history in America.” 
Yet, though Gray’s name is familiar, his career was so quiet 
and so busy with his peculiar occupations that the dignity and 
beauty of his character are not known to his countrymen as they 
deserve. 

Asa Gray was a thorough American. You read it in his face, 
with its quick, eager, expressive sympathy, its shrewd benignity. 
The busy, ardent, hasty American temperament was manifest in 
his movements and in his clear-cut, decisive speech. He was 
born in Oneida County, New York, in 1810. He had a vigorous, 
out-of-door, manual, rather isolated childhood. Somewhat later 
he contrived to get a medical training, which was all the formal 
academic discipline he ever had. But botany soon took posses- 
sion of him and botany became the whole of his life. After va- 
rious wanderings and vicissitudes, he settled down in Cambridge, 
and with his headquarters there worked as hard as any man ever 
worked at his favorite pursuit, writing and publishing enormously ; 
yet when he died in 1888 he left his great work on the Synoptical 
Flora of North America incomplete. 

Though his life was given to botany, Gray was by no means a 
man of one interest or of one idea. He had a clear and active in- 
telligence, which left few subjects unprobed and unillumined. He 
constantly applied his clear, unclouded intellectual apparatus to 
the profounder spiritual interests. He was reticent about his reli- 
gious feeling and did not exhibit it inappropriately, and his piety 
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had no tinge of gloom or sadness. Life was a cheerful thing to 
him. So was death: “I do not call death sad.” But he was 
quietly firm in an enlightened Christian orthodoxy. Only the 
orthodoxy was large, charitable, and progressive. Of the doc- 
trines of the Bible he said: “It cannot be that in all these years 
we have learned nothing new of their meaning and uses to us, and 
have nothing still to learn; nor can it be that we are not free to use 
what we learn in one line of study to limit, correct, or remodel the 
ideas which we obtain from another.” 

Nor was he indifferent to the general practical concerns of life. 
He watched the movements of American democracy with keen 
interest. Above all, the eagerness and enthusiasm of his nature 
showed in his passionate patriotism throughout the Civil War. 
His English scientific correspondents were of the class that was 
inclined to sympathize with the South, and he gave them his opin- 
ion of his own country and of theirs with a candor that bit and 
stung: “It does seem that all England wishes us to be weak and 
divided,” he wrote to Darwin; “perhaps that is good national 
policy. But the more that is so, the more necessary it is for us to 
vindicate our integrity, at whatever cost.” And it was not words 
alone. He gladly gave his money, and would have gone into the 
ranks if he had had youth and strength. “I pray Congress to 
put on taxes, five per cent direct on property and income, and 
heavy indirect besides. What is property! I would fight till 
every cent is gone, and would offer my own life freely; so I do not 
value the lives or property of rebels above my own.” 

It must not be supposed that this readiness to give money was 
prompted by any superfluity of means. Gray had no fortune to 
start with, and acquired little as he went on. It is pathetic to see 
the meagre returns which came from his early teaching and scien- 
tific effort. His life-work might bring him reputation and hap- 
piness. It certainly did not bring him profit. But he accepted 
this view at an early stage: “My moderate wishes would require 
no very large sum, and I have no great desire to be rich.” He 
had enough for his own wants, enough to give to others, and 
enough to forward materially the one great interest that appealed 
to him more than any diversion, whether costly or not. 

For I do not find that he had much play in his life. Perhaps it 
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would be better to say that he took his work in the spirit of play, 
so buoyant and eager was he in the pursuit of it. The ordinary 
sports and amusements, with which most of us vary the dull rou- 
tine, demanded hours that he could ill spare. There is indeed in 
his letters one charming picture of domestic recreation: “My 
wife is much amused by your backgammon reminiscence. For 
the year past we have a way of getting on most peacefully. I sit 
by her side and play solitaire with two packs of cards, she looks 
on and helps,and when we don’t succeed there is nobody to ‘flare 
up’ against but luck.” But in general his days were all work, 
and in the evening he wrote botanical text-books for fun. 

Gray was always cordial and cheerful, and made people feel 
at home with him. He was married somewhat late in life, but 
the match seems to have been one of tender devotion and affec- 
tion. There were no children, but Gray was singularly fond of 
the children of others, and liked to talk with them and romp 
with them and listen to their little joys and sorrows. And he 
had the same ready sympathy with their elders; he did not give 
the impression that he ought to be doing something else instead 
of attending to you, as do many wise and useful persons. What 
a model picture of a scholar and worker is the following: “He 
was preéminently a companionable man, delightful in his friend- 
ships, very vivacious, and always looking at his experiences with 
the eyes of fresh youth, as though his whole business was to have 
a good time.” 

This general human kindliness was amplified into a particular 
affection for those who were near to him in his favorite study. 
He had many scientific friends, and their tenderness for him was 
as marked as his for them. His collaboration with Torrey had a 
striking charm of gracious reciprocity. He cherished an almost 
life-long devotion to the Hookers, father and son, and they re- 
turned it. Professor Goodale’s assertion of the regard of those 
who were constantly working with Gray at Cambridge is impres- 
sive: “To the affection which every member of this Academy felt 
for him was added, in the case of his colleagues associated in the 
work of teaching and brought into daily contact with him, a feel- 
ing almost of reverence for a patience which never overstepped its 
bounds.” 
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Patience in a teacher goes a long way, and it is remarkable that 
with so quick and petulant a nature Gray had so much of it. 
Even the printers, with whom he had extensive dealings, admired 
him for the forbearance which tempered his shrewdness. The 
testimony of his pupils is the same. He himself declares that he 
could be severe. “You know I can scold. SoI gave him about 
half a dozen words that made him open his eyes wide; and I do not 
think that he, nor any of that division, will venture upon any- 
thing of the kind again very soon.” But he had little use for se- 
verity, because he kept everybody too busy for mischief. He 
was a worker and made others work. 

In short, he wanted to commend the love of flowers to his coun- 
trymen, and he had a surprising faculty of doing it. How vivid 
is the picture of one of his western trips, when “the conductor of 
the train was at last almost in despair at the scattering of his 
passengers to grab what they could in the short halts, as they be- 
came inspired by seeing Dr. Gray rush as the engine slowed, to 
catch all within reach.” To catch all that was within reach and 


to make it yield all its secrets and to tell those secrets to others, 
that was the overmastering aim of this eager heart, whose essence 
is well gathered up in the verses of Lowell, written for Gray’s 
seventieth anniversary: 


Just Fate, prolong his life well spent, 
Whose indefatigable hours 

Have been as gaily innocent 
And fragant as his flowers. 


The charm of these human relations of Gray’s shows the ideal 
influence of the scientific spirit. In intellectual matters, when he 
had drawn his conclusions carefully, he did not hesitate to affirm 
them. But none knew better than he the difficulty of drawing 
such conclusions and the constant probability that you may be 
wrong and others right. It is true that Gray had a logical mind 
and an eager temper. When a subject interested him, when he 
had espoused a cause, he was ready to debate, even to argue with 
much vehemence. Here is a pretty picture of such a friendly con- 
troversy, drawn by one who knew him well: “Both were excited, 
and the doctor showed his excitement by moving or jumping ner- 
vously about the room, sitting on the floor, lying down flat, but 
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laughing and sending sparks out of his eyes, and plying his argu- 
ments and making his witty thrusts all the while.” Gray him- 
self indicates the same tendency, with more concise self-reproach: 
“Most uncivilly, I fear, I fell almost into a wrangle with him 
directly. He even seemed to think us on the whole a bigoted set 
here in Cambridge—rather a novel view to us.” 

But in these little professional alarums and excursions there 
was not an atom of personal bitterness or malevolence. “He was 
a clear and close reasoner himself,”’ says Mrs. Gray, “and thus 
impatient of defective reasoning or a confused statement in oth- 
ers. He was quick, too, in turning his opponents’ weapons against 
them.” But underneath it all his one desire was to get at the 
light, to brush away prejudice and old convention and insincere 
habits of thought: “Taking it for granted that you rather like 
to be criticized, as I am sure I do, when the object is the surer es- 
tablishment of truth.” And no discussion or argument invali- 
dated his fundamental soul of amiability and kindliness. 

More than this, Gray was always ready to help and encourage 
all who were working faithfully for the cause he loved. This 
shows most in the immense extent of his labors as a critic and re- 
viewer. For fifty years he discussed in print the chief contribu- 
tions to the science of botany, and the two solid volumes of his 
collected scientific papers contain but a very small part of his 
production. In all this Gray’s aim was constructive, to sustain 
and advance, not to blight or discourage. He could be outspoken, 
could deprecate what was futile and condemn what was worthless. 
To one who protested against such severity he wrote these just 
and admirable words: 

In my heart I would have been more tender than you, but I cannot afford to 
be. I am, from my present position before the world, a critic, and I cannot 
shrink from the duty which such a position imposes upon me. If you were in 
the position that I am, with a short life and a long task before you, and just as 
you thought the way was clear for progress someone should dump cart loads of 
rubbish in your path, and you had to take off your coat, roll up your sleeves, 
and spend weeks in digging that rubbish away before you could proceed, I 
should not suppose you would be a model of amiability. 


But in the main the rubbish was disregarded or gently thrust 
aside and the critic dwelt upon what was worth reading, worth 
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knowing. As Professor Goodale excellently expressed it: “He 
could find faults, but not as a fault-finder: his aim was always to 
secure improvement.” 

But these human relations were, after all, secondary, subordi- 
nate to the pure scientific instinct of learning, of knowing, of ad- 
vancing daily a little further in the vast field of possible research; 
and the study of Gray’s career shows everywhere the satisfaction 
of recognizing this instinct, of yielding to it, of following wherever 
it might lead. It is curious to consider how far ambition, the de- 
sire for distinction and glory, enters into such a pursuit as this. 
As Gray progressed in his profession, he received honors, testi- 
monials, flattering commendations. How much did they mean to 
him? He had a just and manly sense of the value of his work. 
Has not every man, whose work is really worth doing? He fon- 
dled and caressed glory as a child does a toy, whether it came in the 
shape of a mountain peak called after him, or a pig-weed: ‘‘Hooker 
has a curious new genus of Chenopodiaceae, from the Rocky 
Mountains, figured for the Jcones, which he wishes to call Grayia! 
I am quite content with a Pig-weed; and this is a very queer one.” 
But it is evident that such notoriety was a surface matter, quite 
distinct from the serious business of life, and the fundamental 
spirit in which he worked is admirably indicated in the noble words 
of his own eulogy of Joseph Henry: “‘ He never courted publicity; 
not from fastidious dislike, still less from contempt of well-earned 
popular applause, but simply because he never thought of it.” 

For Gray’s life was as busy, as fruitfully busy, as any man’s 
ever was. He had in the main excellent health, and husbanded 
it wisely for large accomplishment. He had immense, unbounded 
energy, energy which not only did not flag but leaped to new tasks 
as if it enjoyed them and only asked for more. When he was in the 
field, he seemed inexhaustible. Even in later life he could out- 
walk men of half his years. Vigor, achievement, seemed written 
on his nervous frame and restless motions. He not only worked 
quickly, he worked easily. That is, his work had the appearance 
of ease, because he knew how to direct his effort, to go right to the 
central point of any difficulty, without floundering, without blun- 
dering. He had an excellent memory, not only for plants but for 
everything else, and could retain what was useful to him and re- 
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produce it at will. ‘To see Gray run through a bundle of newly- 
arrived plants was a revelation to the cautious plodder. Every 
character he had ever met seemed vivid in his memory and ready 
to be applied instantly; and the bundle was ‘sorted’ with a speed 
that defied imitation. It seemed like intuition, but it was vast 
experience backed by a wonderful memory; perhaps it could be 
called genius.” 

Yet in the ease and speed there was no neglect of thoroughness. 
Unfaltering perseverance is the first evident requirement for doing 
the sort of work that Gray did and doing it well, and no man 
ever cultivated perseverance more assiduously. No matter what 
the pressure might be, the most minute detail must be attended 
to and attended to properly: “There is much to be done, and so 
little time that I often wish I could divide myself into a dozen 
men, and thus get on faster. Let us, however, take particular 
pains to do everything thoroughly as far as we go.”” Most winning 
of all is the patient devotion to common, ugly things, which 
many might think beneath their regard: 

I have been addling my brain and straining my eyes over a set of ignoble 
Pond-weeds . . . for all of which I suppose nobody will thank me and 
I shall get no fee. Indeed, few would see the least sense in devoting so much 
time to a set of vile little weeds. But I could not slight them. The Creator 
seems to have bestowed as much pains on them, if we may use such a word, as 
upon more conspicuous things, so I do not see why I should not try to study 
them out. 


In all this long career of kindly, beneficent labor there seem to 
have been few drawbacks, difficulties, or discouragements. ‘His 
life has been one of extraordinary tranquillity and enjoyment,” 
says Norton. But this impression was partly owing to the man’s 
sunny and buoyant temper. “He was exceedingly hopeful,” 
says Mrs. Gray, “and always carried with him a happy assurance 
that everything was going on well in his absence.” And he him- 
self expressed the same thing, with a charming illustration from 
his own flowers: “I have no penchant for melancholy, sober as I 
sometimes look, but turn always, like the leaves, my face to the 
sun.” 

Yet all was not perfect success and triumph. In one critical 
situation he confessed: “I should despond greatly if I were not 
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of a cheerful temperament.” Throughout his early years there 
were money difficulties. And then there were the asters. It is 
the little frets that break men down, not the great calamities. 
And even Gray’s serenity almost yielded to the asters. In his 
middle years he was toiling at them: “I have diligently labored 
about four months at Asters, in which, as I have after all not sat- 
isfied myself, I can scarcely hope to satisfy others.” And they 
tormented him in age, as he himself indicates with graceful gay- 
ety: “My wife now excuses me to her friends for outbreaks of ill- 
humor, the excuse being that I am at present ‘in the valley of the 
shadow of the Asters’. This is sic itur ad astra with a ven- 
geance.”” 

Gray’s chief importance is generally recognized to be as a stu- 
dent of facts, as a systematic botanist, a describer and classifier. 
He did not aim to be an original producer of theories or hypothe- 
ses. And he believed that all such should be received with the 
utmost caution, should be tried and tested at every step by close 
comparison with the known facts. “For the reason that I like 
the general doctrine, and wish to see it established, so much the 
more I am bound to try all the steps of the reasoning and all the 
facts it rests on impartially, and even to suggest all the adverse 
criticism I can think of.” Yet he fully appreciated the value of 
speculation in scientific progress, and above all he had, or always 
aimed to have, that first element of the scientific spirit, candor, 
independence, the entire willingness to follow truth wherever it 
leads, no matter what idols are blasted in the process. I know 
few finer expressions of philosophical breadth than his remark as 
to the doctrines that were beginning to prevail about him: “I 
have no particular prejudice for any of them; and I have no par- 
ticular dread of the consequences which legitimately flow from 
them, beyond the general awe and sense of total insufficiency 
with which a mortal man contemplates the mysteries which shut 
him in on every side.” 

These words were written in regard to the Darwinian 
theories of Evolution, and the most interesting example of Gray’s 
candor is his acceptance of those theories side by side with his in- 
herited tradition of strict orthodoxy. The drift of his previous 
studies had quite prepared him to welcome the views of Darwin, 
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and he did so with ardor. His ready pen and remarkable power 
of presenting arguments clearly and concisely at once made him 
one of Darwin’s ablest assistants and exponents in this country. 
At the same time he never felt that the foundations of his orth- 
odox theology were in the least affected, and with perfect sincerity 
he set about to show that nothing in Darwin’s hypothesis, as held 
by Darwin himself, in any way conflicted with the tenets of that 
theology. 

It will at once be seen how valuable this assistance was to Dar- 
win. The greatest drawback to his theories, especially in Amer- 
ica, was their supposed tendency to atheism. And here was an ~ 
approved scientist, whose orthodoxy could not be questioned, 
showing that Darwinian Evolution was perfectly compatible with 
a devout belief in the Deity of the New and even of the Old Testa- 
ment. Darwin was proportionately grateful. He found in Gray, 
considered merely as a scientist, one of his most intelligent disci- 
ples. “‘No one other person,” he wrote to Jeffries Wyman, “un- 
derstands me so thoroughly as Asa Gray. If ever I doubt what 
I mean myself, I think I shall ask him!” When to this general 
comprehension was added the mighty support against religious 
narrowness and obloquy, it will easily be understood that Dar- 
win was delighted and could add in the letter just quoted: 
“His generosity in getting my views a fair hearing, and not 
caring himself for unpopularity, has been most unselfish—I 
would say noble.” 

But while these questions and discussions of general theory 
may form the most exciting part of a scientist’s life, they are not 
the most attractive or the most satisfying. What really counts is 
the growth of knowledge from day to day, the endless fascination 
of watching, detecting, recording, of losing your petty existence 
in the vast, ceaseless, inexplicable expansion of the natural world. 
This pleasure is so much taken for granted in the long career of 
Gray that we are left to divine it rather than to read it openly in 
specific words of ecstasy. It is rare that we find anything like 
Darwin’s passionate sentence: “The delight of sitting on a decay- 
ing trunk amidst the quiet gloom of the forest is unspeakable and 
never to be forgotten.” Yet if we search carefully, there are 
gleams of the same passion to be discovered in Gray’s letters, as 
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when he writes in youth of a botanical treatise, “I have nearly 
finished De Candolle’s Théorie Elémentaire. I have devoured it 
like a novel.” And the same appears in age, in a form concise 
but intense, when the re-discovery of Shortia galacifolia is an- 
nounced to him. “If you think you have Shortia, send it on.” 
It was sent. Then came from Dr. Gray the characteristic postal, 
“It is so. Now let me sing my nunc dimittis.”” To which he 
added later, “I did not say, before, that this discovery has given 
me a hundred times the satisfaction that the election into the In- 
stitute did.” 

Note that this fascinated absorption in the study of the natural 
world is an altogether different thing from the esthetic or the 
philosophical enjoyment of it. The imagination of Keats weaves 
a web of associated beauty about the external detail of.the ma- 
terial universe, clothes it—and obscures it—in a tissue of splendor; 
the speculative instinct of Emerson and of Thoreau informs it 
with subtle divinity. But the naturalist is satisfied with the 
limitless, the inexhaustible, the emancipating exercise of pure 
intelligence. To know, to know, and evermore to know, is 
enough. There is a suggestive sentence, which was a favorite 
with Sainte-Beuve, and is said to be attributed by Servius to 
Virgil; one would at least like to think it his: On se lasse de 
tout sauf de comprendre—one wearies of everything except to un- 
derstand. The phrase is perhaps less applicable to Gray than to 
some others, because apparently he wearied of nothing. But at 
least he felt, and through his writings made thousands of others 
feel, how intense and unfailing is the interest of probing a little, 
little, little farther into the mystery of life, of lifting even one 
insignificant corner of Nature’s sweet, vast garment of secrecy, 
of asserting the most stimulating if not the highest of human pow- 
ers, the power to understand. Whether one studies the soul of 
plants, or the soul of animals, or the soul of men, on se lasse de 


tout sauf de comprendre. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
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TRANSLATION AND THE THEATRE 
BY OLIVER M. SAYLER 


One of the phases of our awakening theatre which marks most 
distinctly its broadening scope is the prevalence of more or less 
literal translations of foreign plays. The influx of drama from 
overseas, apparently, is in flood tide. Guests from British stages 
we have always had with us, but the time is not so far distant 
when plays from the Continent had to submit to adaptation 
rather than mere translation. In the last few seasons, however, 
the expedient of adaptation has been used chiefly as a subterfuge 
for killing the scent of Teutonic sources, and nearly every other 
foreign piece has come to us in translation of varying faithfulness. 

This apparent improvement in the fortunes of plays from other 
languages is not, however, as substantial as itseems. There are 
translations—and translations. The range in quality of the 
English guise under which the works of foreign playwrights are 
revealed to us is almost as wide as the flood of original manu- 
scripts in the playreaders’ offices. Despite the fact that trans- 
lation is a cardinal step in the process of interpretation of a com- 
position in an alien tongue, that consideration has usually been 
neglected as unimportant, and even when attention has been 
paid to it, a false psychology and a false esthesis have often 
vitiated the decision. 

Except in class room work, where the premium rests on the 
exact and literal rendering of word, phrase and line, the task of 
the translator is to make clear the content and the significance 
of the original. It is far more important to convey this content 
and the purport of it in unmistakable, idiomatic English than 
it is to preserve a slavish “respect for the author’s style.” The 
question is not what words the author has utilized and what are 
their English equivalents, but what ideas lie beneath those words 
and how to express those ideas in eloquent English. That is 
the only practical, artistic, unpedantic way to look at the problem, 
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whether in general literature or in the drama. There is another 
consideration, however, applicable especially to the theatre, and 
that is the need of an approximation to the general tone effect 
of the author’s lines when spoken. 

Here, then, is the crux of the matter. Any kind of translation 
and especially translation for the theatre should be done by those 
who have an intimate and native knowledge of the language 
into which the translation is to be made. The measuring-stick 
afforded by the most perfect scientific knowledge of English which 
a Russian or a Frenchman or a German could command, is far 
less effective than the keen intuition and the homely, idiomatic 
ease of expression of one brought up in our own tongue. 

Confusion has resulted in determining the most natural and 
most ideal conditions for translation by drawing an obvious but 
false analogy with the conditions of teaching a foreign language. 
Experience has long proved the superior advantage of teachers 
native to the language to be taught, and the same advantage 
has been supposed mistakenly to hold true in translation. Such 
an analogy, however, rests on a disregard of the essential purposes 
of the two processes. The learning of a foreign tongue has as 
its aim acquaintance with the peculiarities, the fine points 
and the idioms of that tongue, while translation should stress the 
peculiarities, the fine points and the idioms of the language into 
which the translation is to be done. The ideal teacher as well 
as the ideal translator will know both languages equally well, but 
the teacher will find comparative deficiency in the tongue of his 
pupil the lesser handicap just as the translator will be able to do a 
finished and effective piece of work with a limited command of 
the original author’s tongue or even, in case he has a collaborator 
in that tongue, with no knowledge of it at all. 

Oversight of the contradictory nature of these essential purposes 
and of the conditions they entail lies back of many of the un- 
satisfactory versions of foreign plays which have reached our 
stage. Maeterlinck has suffered, in the version of Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, from inadequate transvaluation of the over- 
tones of his vibrant, rhythmic French. Through those over- 
tones in the original, as anyone knows who is able to read the 
French or who has heard it from Parisian stages, the Belgian 
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mystic has imparted a subtle psychological and atmospheric 
mood which amounts to an interpretation of the subconscious, 
but in de Mattos’s English they seem to be mere monotonous . 
and irritating repetitions of inconsequential phrases. Faith- 
fulness to the spirit of the original here would have dictated the 
use of another expedient to achieve the same effect, if a literal 
translation were thus found to prove barren. 

Occasionally, an English translator into English falls into the 
same error as the foreigner. It seems at times as if he were 
guided by the same obsession of the literal and meticulously 
exact rendering of word upon word, rather than by a desire to 
comprehend and pass on the playwright’s meaning and mood; 
thus throwing away all the natural advantages of perspective 
which he possesses. It is no disparagement of William Archer’s 
pioneer service as critic and herald, in his disclosure of the genius 
of Ibsen to the English-speaking races, to admit that as trans- 
lator he has frequently fallen short of his opportunities. In his 
broadly sympathetic mentality there is yet a Scotch inclination 
toward downright phrases, with a corresponding lack of very 
sensitive feeling for the poetic. To the Archer translations of 
Ibsen, therefore, as well as to the various propagandists who have 
drafted the great Norwegian into their petty services, we owe 
our impression of a publicist who used the theatre only for social 
ends. The truer picture, of course, as those who know the play- 
wright in the original or in German or Russian can understand, 
is that of a poet whose imagination revealed to him a social vision, 
who abandoned pure poetic drama after Peer Gynt to answer 
this summons, but who carried through to his last line the poet’s 
reverence for beauty of expression. Until we have a translation 
to replace the often awkward phrases of Archer we shall not 
know the real Ibsen. 

To complete the types of play translation, though far from 
covering the wide field of modern drama, it is necessary only to 
cite Ludwig Lewisohn’s English version of the works of Haupt- 
mann. Here is translation in the spirit and the atmosphere of 
the original German, expressed in so simple, idiomatic and 
even colloquial English that the works seem almost to have 
been written in that tongue. Lewisohn, like all translators 
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from the German, had the advantage of being compelled to re- 
mold the order of every sentence, with the result that he could 
not yield to a possible temptation to easy transliteration, but in 
addition he has achieved the rich, full-bodied, convincing flavor 
of every-day human speech, a task which he could not have ac- 
complished, it is safe to say, in any other language than that to 
which he has been accustomed through instinctive association 
since childhood. 

In the light of these three conceivable approaches to transla- 
tion—the obtuse, inflexible way of the foreigner; the similarly un- 
pliant manner of the too literal-minded native; and the sensitive 
course of the one who adds reinterpretation to the mere inter- 
change of words—it is interesting to examine a few of the most 
recent examples of plays which have reached our stage from 
alien tongues. 

Outstanding cases of adaptation during the past year have 
been those of Spanish Love, adroitly but not very deferentially 
modified from a comparatively obscure Spanish original; of The 
Silver Fox, credited remotely to Franz Herczeg; and of The Tyranny 
of Love, based on George de Porto-Riche’s Amoureuse. The first 
attained a popular success largely because of the provocative 
but incongruous manner in which audience and actors were in- 
termingled. The second departed so far from the original that 
the mention of the Hungarian author was merely an acknowledg- 
ment of borrowed stimulus. The last name won skeptical critical 
favor and scant audiences as long as its obviously French charac- 
ters and narrative and psychology wore American guise; opinion 
and attendance both looked up the moment the producer re- 
stored the original locale and terminology, thus affording sub- 
stantial proof of the ready reception awaiting honest versions of 
significant foreign dramas; for aside from the mistake of shifting 
the scene to this country, the transcript was faithful to the original 
play in style, in realistic detail and in spirit. The fortunes of 
Amoureuse, therefore, should point the way more decisively than 
ever from adaptation as a contemporary dramatic expedient. 

The poor judgment of permitting anyone but an American 
brought up in familiar association with our habits of speech to 
translate for our stage the realistic drama of the Continental 
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theatres was glaringly illustrated in the stiff and awkwardly 
pedantic version of Samson and Delilah, Sven Lange’s modern 
Danish tragedy, which served to introduce Jacob Ben-Ami as an 
actor to the English-speaking stage. The translation of a real- 
istic play of contemporary life must, of course, remain true to the 
psychology round which the dramatist has built it; but the more 
unconscious the spectator is that the words the characters speak 
originated in another tongue, the more readily will he accept 
ideals and customs and moral standards alien to his own. The 
least jar, therefore, the least false phrase, the slightest depar- 
ture from the homely way in which the people we know say homely 
things, is sufficient to make our backs bristle and start us question- 
ing the entire structure which the playwright has erected; while a 
sensitive and instinctive attention to such details as these will 
lure us far along strange intellectual and imaginative byways. 
It was just these failings which destroyed illusion time after 
time in the English version of Samson and Delilah, and laid upon 
Mr. Ben-Ami needless burdens to be counteracted by his power 
of interpretation. 

Plays from the Russian have, as a rule, suffered even more 
grievously than those from the French, German and Scandina- 
vian. Inured to language difficulties by the complexity of their 
own, Russians gain a tolerable command of English in a short 
time and deem themselves fitted thereby to unlock for us their 
literary and dramatic treasures. It is to these precocious im- 
migrants, then, rather than to native Americans or to Americans 
in collaboration with Russians, that we have usually entrusted 
the works of the Slavic masters, despite the fact that their remote 
and exotic form and content demand every conceivable advan- 
tage of intimate and facile introduction. Gorky’s The Lower 
Depths, above all, needed such considerate attention when 
Arthur Hopkins presented it briefly on Broadway a season ago 
under the title of Night Lodging, for the wild patois and slang of 
the denizens of the lowest rung of Russia’s social ladder defied 
the ingenuity of those who were unfamiliar in the slightest degree 
with our corresponding idioms. Another instance of the incom- 
petence of a Russian as translator into English is the recently 
published version of Andreieff’s last play, The Man Who Gets 
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Slapped, prepared by Gregory Zilboorg and discussed for pos- 
sible production on our stage. If a manager risks that rigid test 
of its worth, he is likely to find his audience cold in the presence 
of characters whose naturally strange and aloof qualities have 
been unfortunately magnified by a stolid and monotonous trans- 
lation, while occasionally a thoroughly blind sentence will 
shatter the illusion completely. Zilboorg should have collab- 
orated with an American in his work—or rather, the American 
should have borne the greater responsibility, with the Russian 
at his elbow to elucidate the vagaries of the Russian psychology. 

Probably the most universally condemned translation of the 
last season, Granville Barker’s verse version of Sacha Guitry’s 
Deburau, was not due to a misapprehension of the ideal condi- 
tions for the work, for everything pointed to a playwright and 
artist of the theatre of Mr. Barker’s standing as a model choice 
for the task. Failure, however, was as egregious as it was 
unexpected, and it was due, to all appearances, to a faulty 
conception of the nature of Guitry’s whimsically artificial and 
theatrical viewpoint, an angle which was decidedly not to be con- 
veyed by sing-song rhymed verse. The English Deburau was an 
accident, a sport, proving that the most obvious axioms are not 
always infallible. 

For his second venture with Guitry, in this season’s produc- 
tion of The Grand Duke, Mr. Belasco has ventured more and 
gained correspondingly. The suave niceties of a Turk, Achmed 
Abdullah, have replaced the ineptitudes of Mr. Barker, with 
results as accidentally fortunate as those of Deburau were 
disastrous. The Grand Duke, however, exhibits a curious 
example of the kind of difficulties a translator encounters, and 
Mr. Abdullah has not surmounted it. In the original French, 
the scion of Russian royalty, on his uppers, provides amuse- 
ment by awkward attempts to instruct a Parisian demoiselle in 
English. In the English version, the lesson is still conducted in 
English—an embarrassing incongruity which robs the situation 
of its humor. And yet, what could the translator have done? 
Depict His Highness teaching a French girl her own tongue? 
That would be just as paradoxical. Or German? The time 
may not yet be ripe. And the American ear is insufficiently 
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trained to Russian, Czech or Armenian to substitute one of them 
effectively. The situation manifestly called for something more 
difficult and adroit than mere translation. 

Just as unexpected and unpredictable as Mr. Barker’s failure 
with Deburau, was the spirited and finely-wrought version of Franz 
Molnar’s Liliom which Benjamin F. Glazer prepared for The 
Theatre Guild’s production. His undertaking was similar to 
that presented by The Lower Depths, for Liliom is a fabric of 
slang and the unlettered dialogue of the riff-raff of a Hungarian 
city. He set out, therefore, on the errand of running down cor- 
responding idioms in English, preserving all the while the literal 
details essential to conservation of the Hungarian atmosphere as 
long as they were comprehensible to his American audience. He 
called to his aid not only the German translation of the play but 
also the combined ingenuity of the members of the Guild’s direc- 
torate. The result was that Liliom was actually rethought and 
recomposed from beginning to end, until it achieved the doubly 
secure illusion of truth to a foreign psychology and to our own. 

The outcome when the search for idioms is not so earnest and 
exhaustive was illustrated recently in Mr. Glazer’s befogged 
version of Carl Schoenherr’s The Children’s Tragedy for the uses 
of Arnold Daly. Here the translator lacked the corrective 
assistance which had saved him at the Guild with Liliom, and 
his failure was largely contributory to the ensuing fiasco. An 
example once more of the advantages of collaboration is visi- 
ble in the English version of Henry Bernstein’s The Claw in 
which the guiding hands of Arthur Hopkins and Lionel Barry- 
more are happily evident. And yet, after all, it is preferable if 
the work of translation be done by a single able and subtly 
sentient pen, as Lawrence Langner proved with his suave but 
unobtrusive English version of Henri Bataille’s Don Juan. There 
is a unity of mood to be obtained in this way which the best 
equipped collaboration in the world cannot hope to attain. 

The current season proves that the tide of drama is still running 
strongly toward the West. In addition to the productions cited 
above, Guitry’s Pasteur is overdue. The Hungarian, Arpad 
Pasztor, is on the horizon with Vengerkas and The Song Eternal. 
The Russian, Semyon Youshkievitch, gained a foothold during 
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recent sojourn that may later bring his plays over the ocean. 
Karl Schoenherr and Georg Kaiser are German prospects. The 
younger Schildkraut, who shared with Molnar and The Theatre 
Guild the laurels of Liliom, toys with the ambition to revive 
Peer Gynt. Several plays are announced from the pen of Mel- 
chior Lengyel, the Hungarian dramatist whose Typhoon reached 
us in garbled form a decade ago, and whose first visit to America 
last winter established valuable and interesting personal contacts. 
One of them is The Tsarina, a tour de force characterization of 
Catherine of Russia. Another is The Kingdom of Sancho Panza, 
a variant of the Don Quixote legend, which Sidney Howard is 
transcribing for our theatre. Mr. Howard is a newcomer who 
has disclosed a command of vibrant language if not great orig- 
inality of conception in his own play, Swords. 

It augurs well for the future of our imported drama that its 
reinterpretation is falling into the hands of such young men as 
Messrs. Glazer and Howard and Langner. The profession of 
translation, however, is not necessarily limited to the younger 
generation. Nor is it a calling perforce separated from creative 
composition. Victor Hugo’s translation of Shakespeare is one 
of the proudest possessions of French letters. It is not unreason- 
able, therefore, to hope that our own poets may be stirred to 
make for us genuinely poetic and genuinely American versions 
of the new poetic drama of Europe, and that our realists may per- 
form a like service for Chekhoff and Wedekind and De Curel and 
their kindred overseas, while such men as Vachel Lindsay and 
Alfred Kreymborg might achieve something really exciting in 
transcriptions of the ultra-modernists of the Continent. Our 
literary and dramatic and artistic vision is broader than ever 
before, and it is inconceivable that out of our own virile and 
varied resources we shall not find those who will reclothe the 
dreams of the world in guise that we can comprehend. 


Ottver M. SAyYLer. 





MUSIC OF THE MONTH 
FROM STRAVINSKY TO SIBELIUS 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


ONcE upon a time (it was, to be painfully exact, just twenty 
years ago) a Russian was, for a while, lord of the musical scene. 
That Russian was Peter Ilytch Tchaikovsky, whose Pathetic 
Symphony was then breaking the hearts of concert audiences 
all over the world, and who seemed at that time so significant and 
consequential a figure that a magazine as cautious as the great 
Contemporary Review gave space to a series of studies upon his ~ 
music by the most eminent of British critics. But styles in 
composers have their term; and poor Tchaikovsky has long since 
been put away on the topmost shelf. 

Yet great is the Slavic genius! To-day, less than a generation 
later, we find another Russian at the top of the musical heap, 
with the tone-world at his feet; for the most fashionable, the most 
discussed, the most radiantly distinguished of contemporary 
music-makers is Igor Stravinsky—-King of the ultra-moderns, 
secure upon his throne; the unchallenged master of Les Jeunes, a 
remarkable and fascinating apparition in the current musical 
mélée. Oceans of critical blood and ink have been spilt in 
the esthetic battles that have raged about his music within the 
last few years. He is not only a Personage, dazzlingly triumph- 
ant and salient, a great figure in Paris and London; he is already 
a Legend. Only the other day his chief apostle, the able if not 
wholly persuasive Edwin Evans, hailed him as in fact “the Bach 
of to-day”’; and a distinguished young British composer, Arthur 
Bliss, has recently enumerated the achievements of Stravinsky 
as follows: He has abolished “the symphonic poem 4 la Strauss”’, 
the “pseudo-intellectuality of the Brahms camp-followers, 
with their classical sonatas and concertos, variations, etc., and 
the Wagnerian opera”—not a bad record for so young a man as 
Stravinsky; for he is still under forty. 
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The recent production in London of his amazing and unprece- 
dented Sacre du Printemps, in concert form, and its current per- 
formances in America, have given the final fillip to Stravinsky’s 
enormous and rapidly increasing vogue. We have called this 
score unprecedented. It had no precursor in the work of other 
men; and, astonishingly enough, it had no foreshadowing in the 
earlier music of Stravinsky himself. There is almost nothing in 
Stravinsky’s familiar L’Oiseau de Feu (1909-10), composed only 
three years before Le Sacre du Printemps, that gives warning of 
the coming Stravinsky, the Stravinsky of Petrouchka (1910-11), 
of the Sacre (1912-13), of the Symphony for Wind Instruments 
in memory of Debussy—the arch-rebel of our musical day, the 
ironic tragic comedian whose later works make Richard Strauss 
seem like a primly decorous pillar of the tonal Church, and 
Debussy and Ravel and Scriabine mere charming innocents, 
blowers of pretty harmonic bubbles. It is not possible to say of 
the Stravinsky of L’Oiseau de Feu, as one may say of the earlier 
works of most significant creative artists, that here we catch 
glimpses of an ultimate maturity,—that we can trace, here and 
there, the adventurous route by which the path-breaker advances 
to his kingdom. The unmitigated radicalism of Le Sacre du 
Printemps, the complete re-integration of the tonal organism 
which it exemplifies,—afflicting the unsympathetic as mere aural 
terrorism,—will impress students of the next generation as one 
of the most precipitate and amazing evolutions in musical his- 
tory. His “feverish ardor’, as Monsieur Vuillermoz recently 
called it in Le Temps, is not, as he shrewdly notes, “‘to be com- 
pared with the idle preoccupations of some of the young arbiters 
of musical eloquence, who would guide musical fashion into the 
domain of arbitrary and laborious dissonance. /Stravinsky 
honestly and logically follows his own destiny. He abandons 
a harmonic or instrumental formula as soon as it ceases to stir 
him, and he goes further and further afield, like the giant Auférus 
in d’Indy’s opera, in his search for ‘the most powerful’ whom 
he would serve. 

‘‘His programme is rapid because he is energetic and coura- 
geous. Sosoon ashe has surmounted one mountain, he sets out 
for the next, and attains it by hard work. He never looks behind 
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him. On he goes, indefatigable and resolute. . . . But so 
rapid a progress mystifies and repels even a sympathetic public.” 
. Itdoesindeed. Thai abrupt transition from the Oiseau de Feu 
of 1909-10, with its echoes of Parsifal and Pelléas, of Moussorg- 
sky and Rimsky, and what Mr. Montague-Nathan wistfully 
referred to as “its moments of genuine melodic charm’—the 
plunge from that delightful but quite unadventurous scare into 
the unrepentent iconoclasm of Le Sacre du Printemps of 1912-13 
and Le Rossignol of 1909-14, with only the relatively unventure- 
some Petrouchka (1910-11) as a springboard—this was a phenom- 
enon that the art of music had not witnessed before. Let it be 
recalled that it took even Richard Wagner—who was a very 
pretty fellow in his day—fourteen years to get from the near- 
Meyerbeer of Rienzi to the godlike mead and honeydew of Die 
Walkiire. 

In Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps, we perceive music vio- 
lently emerging, naked and unashamed, from even the lightest 
restraints or dissimulations of convention or precedent. It 
exhibits itself (so we are authoritatively informed by Stravinsky’s 
critical sponsors) “‘free from the melodic theme-line, the restric- 
tions of modal melody and harmony, the diatonic or tonic-central 
chromaticism, or the mathematically constructed scales and 
chord-systems which govern the works of the Classic, the Roman- 
tic, and the Impressionist composers respectively”. It is also 
“free from the detailed arithmetical implications of musical 
‘time’ ”; and it disdains to rely upon the “profundity” of the 
German classics, “the emotional and poetic preoccupations of 
Romanticism,” or “‘the subjective and suggestive implications 
of Impressionism”. This is indeed far from the decorative and 
fulgent ways of the Fire-Bird, which, despite her exotic and fan- 
tastical habit, yet flies contentedly within the caged enclosure of 
musical tradition. 

* * * 

All music-lovers are familiar with the forbidding Sibelius of 
critical tradition. The clichés that it has precipitated are care- 
fully preserved in camphor, and are piously exhibited whenever 
Sibelius produces one of his more consequential works (we are 
considering, now, Sibelius the symphonist. The “popular” 
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Sibelius, composer of Finlandia and of the Valse Triste, may 
for the present be disregarded). 

It was the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius that, a few years before 
the War, established this legend of the “‘harsh”’, the “bleak”’, the 
“‘rugged”’ Sibelius; and undoubtedly there is, in these popular 
and convenient clichés,—as in all critical clichés that express 
an esthetic legend,—a considerable measure of truth. No one 
in his senses would hold out for the view that the later and 
greater works of Sibelius are conspicuous for sweetness and light. 
They are pervadingly sombre, drastic, infinitely remote from 
sensuous pleasings. They are steeped in the harshness and 
sternness of the North, full of the sense of “bleak forests and 
desolate moorlands . . . pallid sunshine and grim primeval 
forests . . . the ruggedness and starkness of things that per- 
sist in the Finnish winter.” 

But all ssthetic legends that are too eagerly and uncriti¢cally 
accepted distort and misrepresent their subject. To tell the 
truth, but not the whole truth, is often to tell something not re- 
mote from falsehood; and the convenient legend of the “‘bleak”’ 
and “bare”’ Sibelius does precisely that. 

The emotion of Sibelius is the emotion of those grave and 
meditative and deeply sensitive spirits who cannot easily yield 
themselves to all that their imaginations reveal to them of the 
poignancy of existence. Pater, contemplating the Venus of 
Botticelli, remarked that “men go forth to their labor until the 
evening, but she is awake before them, and you might think that 
the sorrow in her face was at the thought of the whole long day 
of love tocome.” The legend of Sibelius’s “coldness” and “‘sever- 
ity” and “greyness” takes too little account of the evident 
intensity of emotion that is imprisoned within this seemingly 
reserved and dour tone-poetry. This music is full of feeling, 
full of a poetry that has been provoked by moods and intuitions 
darkly and sombrely passionate—the emotions of a poet who 
feels the mystery and terror and inexplicable cruelty of existence 
too piercingly to sing of it with uncontracted throat. The greater 
music of Sibelius, for all its surface austerity and acridness, is at 
bottom the utterance of a tragic poet who returns again and again 
to the realization that human life is at best but “‘a dream that 
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lingers a moment . . . a breath, a flame in the doorway, a 
feather in the wind.”” He remembers the sorrowing echoes of 
beauty and delight, the shadow of the darkening Wings; and he 
is moved by these things, not to the pitifully abandoned lamenta- 
tion of Tchaikovsky, the twilight brooding of Schumann, the rich 
gravity of Brahms, but to a constrained and sombre melancholy 
that turns inward upon itself, that is unable fully to release itself 
in what Rossetti called “the legitimate exercise of anguish”. It 
may ultimately be said of him, as Arnold said of the poet Gray, 
that “he never spoke out”’. 

Yet there are pages in the newest of his symphonies that ex- 
hibit an unaccustomed spontaneity and expansiveness, a large 
simplicity and directness. Some liberating and clarifying air 
seems to have touched its surfaces in part—the northwest blow- 
ing off the sea, or the memory of a horn-call among the uplands. 
Especially in the last movement does this change declare itself. 
This is the crown of the work, and is in many ways the most 
nobly imagined and nobly eloquent page that Sibelius has given 
us. Here there is little that even the heedless could fairly call 


drastic, or harsh, or bleak: here is a forthright directness of 
passionate speech, breadth and fervor and amplitude of line, 
largeness and freedom of movement. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
FINGERPRINTING THE MUSE! 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Mr. Morpe tt has written a brave and important book— 
brave, because in it he says, insistently and in a loud voice, 
things about literature that many have long thought but have 
not quite dared to say with his uncompromising forthrightness; 
important, because the things he says concern the fundamentals 
of literary art. His thesis, put in the briefest words, is that 
poetry may be prose and that prose may be poetry. His argu- 
ment might be said to consist of a long-sustained gesture of 
indignation over the fact that we confer the term “poetry” 
upon this: 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength; his mind was keen, 
And in his shepherd calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men 


and withold it from this: 

Through the heart I go to lost gardens, to mossed fountains, to groves 
where is no beauty of still statue, but only the beauty of an old forgotten 
day. 

Mr. Mordell would persuade us “‘to restore to the term ‘poetry’ 
its primary and fundamental significance as a verbal composi- 
tion in which the predominating feature is ecstasy. . . . If 
two emotional passages, one in a set pattern and one in prose, 
have the same effect upon the responsive mechanism of the 
human soul, if they both arouse ecstasy, it matters not if you 
refuse to call the prose passage poetry; its effect is, however, 
that of poetry.” 

Mr. Mordell perceives, of course, that it is all a question of 
definition. He concedes at once that traditional criticism 
fully agrees with him in the conviction that neither rhythm nor 

\ The Literature of Ecstasy. By Albert Mordell. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
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metre makes a literary performance poetical if (as Mr. Mordell 
somewhat too generously puts it) “the author’s soul does not 
enter into his work”. But they refuse, he protests, to counte- 
nance “the corollary that when unrhythmical prose is used as a 
medium for the singer’s poetical sentiments, the result should 
also be called poetry”. In other words, metre or rhythm, say 
the traditionalists, is essential to poetry, though neither in itself 
produces poetry, 


I’ve measured it from side to side: 
*Tis three feet long and two feet wide— 


that is perfect in metrical form, but it leaves something to be 
desired by the mind thirsting for poetic beauty. But is it 
possible for language that is unmetrical, unrhythmical, to merit 
the designation “poetry”? This is where Mr. Mordell throws 
his hat into the ring with a glad shout of defiance, and goes 
after not only the academic souls who have discussed through 
the centuries the difference between “poetry” and “prose’’, 
but also such enlightened moderns as Professor Patterson. Mr. 
Mordell recalls with approval the contention of Professor 
Patterson that all prose has rhythm, and his refusal to consider 
free verse as a third medium for poetic expression, since “all 
prose may be arranged as free verse and all free verse as prose”’. 
But he charges Professor Patterson with a vital error: failure to 
take note of the fact that while prose may have rhythm “‘it has 
no continuity of progress in the rhythms, which must eventually 
break down: it has no intention of continuous rhythmic flow”’. 
But poetry, he insists, may exist in prose without continuity of 
rhythmic progress, or even without rhythm atall . . . “for, 
in spite of Dr. Patterson, there is unrhythmical prose”’. 

What, then, does Mr. Mordell do in this primary matter of 
definitions? “The first question the reader will ask,’’ he says, 
“is: ‘Well, what then constitutes the difference between prose 
and poetry, if you take away the distinguishing feature of 
rhythm?’” Mr. Mordell was right. There is no doubt at all 
that the reader will ask precisely that question. Mr. Mordell 
is ready for him. “The opposite of prose is not poetry”, he 
says, “but verse or metre”; but he weakens his point by 
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quoting Coleridge’s pointless dictum that science is the proper 
antithesis of poetry. He is far more impressive when he asserts 
roundly that “poetry is absolutely independent of any adorn- 
ment it may be given, such as rhyme, metre, or—as I am espe- 
cially trying to show—rhythm; even though it is true that emo- 
tional language may tend to become rhythmical”. He recalls 
Emerson’s quotation of Thomas Moore’s magnanimous observa- 
tion, that “if Burke and Bacon were not poets (measured lines not 
being necessary to constitute one), he did not know what poetry, 
meant.” Mr. Mordell is commendably precise and definite in his 
statement of his credo. “A piece in verse is often not poetry’ 
—admitted, of course 


His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. , 


and—“A prose passage frequently is a poem”. That, of 
course, is the nub of Mr. Mordell’s contention. For, remember, 
he does not mean to say merely that a fine piece of prose may 
be a “prose-poem”’, or that we are justified in calling it, admir- 
ingly but loosely, “poetry”. He means, in the full and most 
literal sense of the term, that a certain kind of prose is just as 
much entitled to be called “poetry”, in the strictest sense of 
the word, as is Adonais or the Intimations of Immortality or The 
Hound of Heaven. That, we have said, is brave and important, 
and also true. But it involves, of course, an overhauling of 
our categories and distinctions. Yet if one goes back far enough, 
of course, one comes up against Aristotle’s famous passage in 
the Poetics, and wonders, with Mr. Mordell, why it is that 
Aristotle’s conviction that metre is an unessential element in 
determining poetry has never really taken root in literary 
criticism—except, on the whole, to provoke the angriest kind 
of disagreement. Saintsbury, for example, could not forgive 
Aristotle for this “pestilent heresy’’, as he called it, and severely 
scolded Wordsworth for saying a kind word about it. Yet 
what did Aristotle say?—Merely that ““‘Homer and Empedocles 
have nothing in common but the metre, so that it would be 
right to call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet ”— 
which is almost unbelievably sensible. 
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But let us give Mr. Mordell’s definitions in his own words: 
“Poetry,” he says, “is not a department of literature in the 
sense that the novel or the essay or the drama is, but is an at- 
mosphere which bathes literature whenever ecstasy and emotion 
are present. It is not a distinct division of art, as literature, 
music or painting is, . . . it is the ecstatic emotional 
spirit which pervades all good literature . . . whether in 
verse or prose, in their finest parts.” 

What is “a poem”? Hearken to Mr. Mordell: “Critics are 
agreed that it must consist of the artistic expression of words 
which arouse the reader’s emotion, but they have insisted that 
these words be rhythmically arranged. I think if the latter 
limitation is withdrawn, all our confusion as to what is a poem 
will disappear. A poem is any literary composition, whether in 
verse or prose, which as a whole is an imaginative creation, a 
vehicle of emotion, an expression of ecstasy; or that portion or 
every portion of such a composition where the emotion or ecstasy 
has been concentrated.” 

Is it, then, fair to call this “poetry ”?— 

Lo, I am weary of my wisdom, like the bee that hath collected too much 
honey; I need hands reaching out for it. I would fain grant and distribute, 
until the wise among men could once more enjoy their folly, and the poor 
once more their riches. . . . Bless the cup which is about to overflow, 
so that the water golden-flowing out of it may carry everywhere the reflection 
of thy rapture. 


"Or this?— 


As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the river’s side, as the 
trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, as cedar trees beside the 
waters. 


Or this?— 


Awhile they live again those passionate moments, not knowing they are 
dead. . . . Helen may still open her chamber door to Paris or watch 
him from the wall, and know she is dreaming but because nights and days 
are poignant or the stars unreckonably bright. 


If these are examples of something which we must learn to 
call, in the literal sense of the word, poetry, must we not also 
learn to stop applying that word to language like this? 
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Up to a hill anon his steps he reared 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 


Mr. Mordell thinks we must. So, we venture to say, do we. 
But what, then, must either prose or verse possess in order to be 
poetry? And here we must for a while part company with Mr. 
Mordell. He says it must be “bathed in an atmosphere”. 
Poetry is that “atmosphere”. How shall we detect the pres- 
ence of that “atmosphere”? It is present, answers Mr. Mordell, 
“whenever ecstasy or emotion are present”. We think that 
will hardly do. It is over-simple. Neither “ecstasy” nor 
“emotion” will suffice to turn literature into poetry. What 
does Mr. Mordell mean by “ecstasy”? It is, he says, “a 
rapturous state in which the person is governed by preoccupation 
with a definite viewpoint”. Very well. Here is an example 
of language generated by “a rapturous state in which the person is 
governed by preoccupation with a definite viewpoint” :— 

I am gratified beyond words that they should express their confidence in 
me in such a decisive fashion. It repays me for all the burdens and heat of 
the fight that I have carried on against great odds in their interest during 
the last four years. I pledge that my future course will be one that will 
confirm their faith in me. The recorded verdict of the people carries a seri- 
ous and important message to certain of the newspapers of this city. 
Whether influenced by narrow partisanship or bitter personal hatred of me or 
sinister motives, certain newspapers have pursued a studied course to dis- 
credit me and my administration by all manner of means, fair or foul. If the 
result of their course of unfairness or of their venom was limited in its effect . 
to me personally I should be mute. But it takes on a broader, a more vicious, 


aspect. 

We could quote more; but surely this is enough to show that 
Mr. Mordell is careless in presenting his case—a case that really 
persuades in spite of certain of his arguments. According to 
his own definition, what we have just quoted should be the issue 
of a state of ecstasy, and therefore, according to his prescription, 
it should qualify as poetry. Unquestionably, it is language 
proceeding from “a rapturous state in which the person is 
governed by preoccupation with a definite viewpoint”. But 
does it seem to be “bathed in an atmosphere’’, an atmosphere of 
ecstasy? Shall we call it poetry? It does not seem to us that 
it is even good verse, let alone poetry. 
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Clearly, there is something the matter with Mr. Mordell’s 
formula. His requirements are too easy. Take the matter 
of “emotion”. He says somewhere in his book that “an idea 
emotionally treated becomes poetry, whether in prose or verse, 
whether rhythmical or not.” That is positive and unqualified. 
But as a formula for determining the presence of poetry in 
language it serves us very badly indeed. ‘Emotionally treated.” 
Is that all? 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. He is at this time transporting large 
Armies of foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny. 


There is “an idea emotionally treated”. Is it poetry? It 
was certainly not intended as such—though that, of course, 
would make no difference. The trouble with Mr. Mordell 
seems to be that his intentions are far better than his perform- 
ances. His position is perfectly sound, but one is obliged to 
believe him in spite of his arguments. He is absurdly and 
deplorably ineffective in his attempts at a logical presentation 
of his case, and a good many of his incidental dicta are foolish. 
He does his case no good when he goes out of his way to para- 
phrase in prose the great passage from Paradise Lost which 
ends with the lines— 

What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


Mr. Mordell proceeds to turn this into prose, trying “‘to 
retain the idea and the emotion”’, while just “changing a few 
words”. Here is the result of his “prosation” of Milton’s 
stanza: 

And suppose we lost the battle? We have not lost everything. We still 


have our unconquerable will, our plans for revenge, our eternal hatred, and 
courage never to give in or surrender, and above all never to be defeated. 


This is Mr. Mordell’s comment on his handiwork: “Is this 
passage poetry or not? I submit that it is, if the original is. It 
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is rhythmical (though it doesn’t have to be so), the original 
idea is there, and the passion of the speaker has not been rooted 
out.”” We would not spoil this exhibit by the sacrilege of 
comment. It is almost too perfect to be human. 

It is by things of this kind that Mr. Mordell disheartens and 
deters those whose minds are disposed to go along with his. 
That he really succeeds in being impressive and memorable is 
an extraordinary tribute to the essential rightness of his case. 
But he should have got someone else to state it for him—someone 
who would have realized that the essence of poetry, whether it 
is contained in verse or in prose, is something a good deal more 
subtle and more difficult to come at than “ecstasy”. If only 
ecstasy were enough, the highways and byways of the world 
would be carpeted thick with poets. 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


One of the best characterizations of the Conference at Wash- 
ington was made by Mr. Balfour, early in the proceedings; when 
he described Mr. Hughes’s introductory speech as “a great histor- 
ical event” through which “a new chapter in the history of world 
reconstruction had been worthily opened.” That was a judicious 
estimate not only of the speech, which had been delivered, but 
also of the Conference itself, the actual deliberations of which 
had not yet been held; because the speech alone was sufficient 
to invest the Conference with that quality. Had Mr. Hughes 
modelled his address according to precedent, he would have sug- 
gested the appointment of a commission to consider limitation 
and perhaps reduction of naval armament. Instead, he startled 


and rejoiced the world by presenting at once a specific plan, under 
which the three chief maritime Powers would scrap forty per cent 
of their navies, refrain from further construction for a period of 
ten years, abandoning even the new vessels now on the stocks, 
and hereafter limit their fleets in the ratio of five units for Amer- 
ica, five for Great Britain, and three for Japan. Such a proposal 
was never before made in human history. 


This memorable address established the first salient feature of 
the Conference, beyond cavil or question; a feature which gave 
the Nation cause to observe Thanksgiving Day with a solemn 
zest of exultation such as it had not known for years. That was 
that, no matter what might be the final outcome of the Confer- 
ence, the United States had kept faith with itself and with the 
world. America had always professed to be non-militant, stand- 
ing unarmed amid the camps; and when finally it was compelled 
in self-defense to arm in every member and to enter the World 
War it did so with a protest against the detestable necessity and 
with the avowed purpose, after winning the war, to do all that in 
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it lay to assure the world that such wars should be no more. 
That profession and that purpose were abundantly vindicated in 
Mr. Hughes’s address, and in the approval which it received from 
the Congress and from the people of the United States. It was 
noteworthy that some of the most hearty commendation and 
support of the drastic proposal for navy reduction came from the 
builders of warships and from naval officers of high and represen- 
tative rank. In that epochal incident American statesmanship, 
patriotism and humanity “made good” for peace as truly as 
American soldiers had “made good” in war between the Marne 
and the Rhine. 


The response was instant and inevitable, not only in this coun- 
try but also from the other Powers participating in the Confer- 
ence. It was fittingly first given by the greatest of naval Powers 
through one of the most authoritative of all its statesmen. Mr. 
Balfour is a most dexterous dialectician, who can on occasion— 


distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side; 


but here there was no hair-splitting. As frankly and unequivo- 
cally as Mr. Hughes had offered the American suggestion, he 
presented the British reply; and that reply was, in every essential 
principle, an unqualified approval and acceptance. The only 
significant modification of detail which he proposed was to go 
even a little further than the American suggestion in the reduc- 
tion and limitation of submarine equipment. No less direct 
and positive was the second response. Japan made it clear, 
through Admiral Kato, that she too fully accepted the principle 
of the American proposal; and though she sought one material 
modification of detail, the reasons for her doing so were easily 
discernible and if not convincing were at least worthy of consider- 
ation. Realizing, doubtless, that her cherished alliance with 
Great Britain was likely to be abandoned, leaving her to stand 
alone, like other Powers, she naturally strove to secure for herself 
all possible advantages. Her chief plea was for a larger per- 
centage of naval strength than that which America had suggested 
and which Great Britain also considered sufficient; namely, a 
ratio of three and a half for herself instead of three, to the five 
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each of the other two Powers. This plea also included the re- 
tention in her navy of the new super-dreadnought Mutsu, which 
under Mr. Hughes’s plan would presumably have to be scrapped. 
It was noteworthy, however, that Mr. Hughes had formulated 
his suggestion so advisedly and upon so strong a basis of facts as 
to be able to maintain it against the Japanese exception; while 
there was no indication that Japan ever thought of insisting upon 
the issue to an extent that would imperil the result of the 
Conference. 


After this alignment of the three great naval Powers, chief in- 
terest turned to France and to the question of her military 
strength on both land and sea. Her first spokesman was her 
Prime Minister, M. Briand, who made, to quote again Mr. Bal- 
four’s apt phrases, “a perfectly candid, perfectly lucid, perfectly 
unmistakable exposition of the inmost thoughts” of himself and, 
we may assume, of the French Nation. It was a masterpiece of 
parliamentary oratory. But the obvious and enormous dif- 
ference between the situation of France in respect to a possible 
war and that of the three Powers whose representatives had al- 
ready spoken made it inevitable that the tone of his address 
would be very different from theirs, and made it not at all to be 
wondered at that he incited controversy where they had averted 
or allayed it. For twenty centuries France had been subject to 
periodical aggressions from the predatory Power beyond the 
Rhine; two of the worst of these attacks had been made within 
our own time; and there was reason to believe that another was 
already being planned. In these circumstances, M. Briand held 
that France was confronted by this simple alternative: Either she 
must have assurance of protection through the aid of America and 
Great Britain if she were again attacked, in which case she would 
gladly make a sweeping reduction of her army; or, if left to her 
own defense, she must maintain her army at whatever strength 
she might deem necessary. 


The sincerity of this seemed unquestionable. It is inconceiv- 
able that after what they have suffered in the last seven years, and 
are still suffering, the French people are inclined toward another 
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war, or even toward a maintenance of militarism; and it is equally 
inconceivable that French statesmen, driven to their wits’ end to 
make their Budget balance, would insist upon a single franc of 
military expenditure beyond what they considered necessary. 
Nor were the apprehensions concerning Germany baseless. It 
has for some time been notorious that prominent leaders of opin- 
ion in that country are urging preparation for a war of revenge, 
and that in schools the youth of Germany are being taught that 
such a conflict is to be expected in the not distant future. Nor 
was the attitude of Germany toward the Conference and toward 
M. Briand’s speech devoid of significance. Down to that point, 
she had had little to say. Doubtless she had found bitter food 
for thought in the circumstance that while only ten years before 
she had arrogantly declared that she would permit no interna- 
tional transactions anywhere in the world without her advice and 
consent, she was now almost contemptuously excluded from the 
most important international conference ever held. But the 
moment M. Briand’s pointed speech was heard, she made haste 
to set in motion her characteristic propaganda; protesting that 
her intentions were always pacific, that she had no military 
strength and no means of developing any, that France was as ever 
insatiably militaristic, and that instead of France needing protec- 
tion against Germany, the helpless lambs of Germany needed pro- 
tection against the ravening wolves of France. Tears of Teutonic 
pity were also shed for Japan, lest she should be betrayed by the 
unholy Anglo-Franco-American conspirators, and those who a 
few years ago were beating the big drum and rattling the “good 
German sword” against the “Yellow peril” grew sentimental 
over the “community of interest” between Germany and 
Japan. 


These demonstrations served chiefly to strengthen M. Briand’s 
case. To his address only one reply was possible at the Confer- 
ence. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hughes made it clear that they cor- 
dially sympathized with him and with France, and emphasized 
their belief that the Powers behind them could never for a mo- 
ment consider the crime of leaving France isolated and aban- 
doned to her enemies. They could not offer a written treaty of 
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alliance, nor even an entente; but they did in the most explicit 
manner recognize the moral obligation of the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
to support that “bulwark of civilization” against any further 
aggressions from the East. That their generous and cordial 
tones were not universally echoed, was not surprising. Political 
considerations are irrepressible; and differences of racial or of 
national temperament frequently have undesirable effects. 
Criticism was chiefly directed against the suggestion that France 
should not be subjected to precisely the same rule of naval dis- 
armament that was prescribed for the great naval Powers. It is 
pointed out in reply, however, that France in the World War 
threw all her strength on land, neglecting her navy; that in con- 
sequence her fleet is now so small as to be negligible, and that a 
reduction of it by forty per cent would leave a remainder so small 
as to be inefficient for the lawful purposes of peace; that by the 
end of the ten years’ naval holiday every one of her vessels would 
be unfit for use, leaving her with none at all; and that she now 
wishes to build not a single heavy battleship, but merely a num- 
ber of light, swift cruisers, to serve the essential needs of commu- 
nication with her world-wide colonies and a certain police duty 
along their coasts. The suggestion of serious rivalry between 
France and Italy for naval dominance in the Mediterranean 
should be intolerable. 


The question of the disposition of China had been supposed by 
many to be the crux of the Conference. It was indeed of im- 
mense importance, since China was the last considerable area of 
the earth’s surface which seemed to be open in any degree to in- 
vasion, exploitation, and confiscation by more powerful nations. 
Not many years ago the entire empire was partitioned—on paper 
—among a few Powers, and that sordid scheme might have been 
fulfilled had it not been for the course of John Hay in securing ad- 
hesion to his great principle of the Open Door coupled with 
equality of opportunity and maintenance of China’s territorial 
integrity and political independence. That American achieve- 
ment made it eminently appropriate that the plan for further 
dealing with the Chinese question, at Washington, should be of 
American origin and sponsorship. Of the four items of Mr. 
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Root’s proposals, the first and third were nothing more nor less 
than a categorical reaffirmation of the agreement which Mr. Hay 
secured; while the second and fourth dealt in precisely the same 
spirit with the new state of affairs in China which has come into 
existence since Mr. Hay’s time. They are pledges to refrain from 
taking advantage, for selfish gain, of the unsettled condition of 
Chinese affairs, and to give China the best possible opportunity to 
rehabilitate and firmly to establish herself as a sovereign nation. 
The prompt and unanimous adoption of Mr. Root’s proposals, 
as expressing “‘the firm intention of the Powers attending this 
Conference”, was highly gratifying, and it is to be hoped that the 
full significance of that action will be recognized and put into 
effect. 


These salient features of the Conference and its work and its 
meaning to the world were established at an early date in its 
deliberations, and faith forbids a doubt that they will be sub- 
stantially confirmed in the final details of its agreements, and will 
hereafter be loyally respected by the participatory Powers. To 


what extent the results of the Conference will be committed to 
formal treaties, made and ratified in the usual manner, or will 
be left to unwritten agreements of moral rather than legal force, 
is at the time of this writing yet to be determined; as is also the 
question of periodical renewals of the Conference by an As- 
sociation of Free Nations, such as President Harding has consis- 
tently advocated. In any event we must believe that the Confer- 
ence will amply justify itself in assured beneficence to mankind; in- 
scribing as the watchword of the world’s new era the words which 
highly served that purpose at the beginning of our own national 
life: 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 





NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tue CHRONICLES oF America. Edited by Allen Johnson, Ph.D., Chair- 
man of the Department of History of Yale University. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

It is perhaps an open question whether the study of text-books—study as dis- 
tinct from reading—does not, in many cases and especially in certain subjects, 
do the student more harm than good. Unless measures are taken to secure 
understanding of the specific problems of a subject, rather than of the book, 
no real grasp or mastery is acquired; but this is not the worst result that may 
follow from a mistaken method. The most disastrous consequence is likely to 
be that the student becomes unfitted to learn by reading, unable to absorb. - 

This consideration, if important at all, is important as affecting not so much 
the schools and colleges as the general reader—of all ages. Our colleges, not to 
speak of our secondary schools, have long realized the deficiencies of mere text- 
book study and have adopted means of instruction well suited to offset them. 
The fact remains, however, that most of our modern books of history are dis- 
tressingly hard to read. Those which are designed as text-books are a little 
more than guides to study and a little less than connected accounts capable of 
being read with pleasure. Those which are intended for reference or are in 
other ways designed for the use of scholars are too often crabbed in style and con- 
fusing in arrangement. Too often one is unable conscientiously to recommend 
“forthe gentleman’s library” works that have the merit of fullness and authority. 

As for the interesting books, they have faults of theirown. Copies of Green’s 
History of the English People are nearly as common as Bibles in the homes of the 
nation, mute testimony to public appreciation of history made readable. Yet 
how is one to obtain a connected idea of English history from a book in which 
most of the important statements of fact are made in subordinate clauses, or 
shadowed forth in some such formula as “The King’s resistance suddenly gave 
way”? Many earnest souls have wrestled with this difficulty without being 
able exactly to define it. 

History is an art as well as a science. It is a science from the point of view 
of the investigator, an art as it affects the reader. There is such a thing as 
culture through reading as distinct from culture through study; there is such a 
thing as a literary method capable of producing upon the human spirit results 
that cannot be produced by scientific methods of instruction or by individual 
research and reflection. And it is not until these truths are fully realized and 
thoroughly applied to historical writing that history will really take in the popu- 
lar consciousness the place to which it is entitled as at once the most generally 
important sort of information and the most delightful kind of reading. 
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One does not forget, of course, the work of such masters of narrative and of 
English style as Prescott and Motley. Of the masterpieces of these historians 
one can make no general criticism; one can only echo the pathetic cry with 
which a certain French critic sought to reprove the greatest of French novelists, 
“Tt is so long, Victor Hugo; it is solong.”” Few have time to read detailed his- 
tories of a relatively short epoch, and summary history need not be dry history. 

The majority of us are neither romanticists nor realists. Secretly we are 
dissatisfied with both romance and realism. We want life, rather than realism 
or information; but we want ideals, large and important human motives, rather 
than fanciful pyschology. What shall we read? History, if rightly presented, 
would solve our problem. 

Whatever is undertaken by the capable and level-headed persons who are in 
charge of the Yale University Press is generally well done, and the series of 
fifty historical volumes unpretentiously entitled Chronicles of America is no ex- 
ception to this rule. The books are of conveniently small size; they are orna- 
mentally but tastefully bound; they are printed in beautiful type upon an un- 
usually fine quality of paper; they are fully and artistically illustrated. These 
qualities which make the volumes agreeable to the book-lover are sufficiently 
rare, in combination, to deserve special remark; but it is the readability of the 
text—its adaptability to culture through reading—which makes the series al- 
most a new departure. 

The writers of these volumes—men of wide reputation for scholarship— 
have produced, not intricately detailed narrative, not dry summaries, not merely 
ingenious comments upon history, but vital narratives compelling attention 
alike by lively play of intellect, by nicety of judgment, and by the judicious 
and strictly subordinate use of material possessing color or human interest. 
To use such matter in a way that economizes discussion instead of prolonging 
it is an art which the authors appear thoroughly to have mastered. For these 
and other reasons, the present writer very much prefers The, Chronicles of 
America to any other long American history or series of books about American 
history that he has examined. 

One who inspects these volumes, dipping in here and there, will perhaps find 
that in many cases the number of details is not much greater than is found in 
the shorter histories. The development appears to consist largely in the work 
of artfully impressing upon the reader’s mind the essential ideas. This is lit- 
erary work, of a kind that cannot be done unless the reader’s interest is really 
engaged. There is a kind of learning that must be absorbed; these volumes are 
full of it, and it is in a form readily assimilated. Especially is expansion direc- 
ted toward the lives of significant men. Thus, the volume about the Revolu- 
tionary War is entitled Washington arid his Comrades in Arms; that which im- 
mediately follows it is called The Fathers of the Constitution. As a result, the 
volumes, not being biography, are as interesting as biography, or, indeed, as 
fiction. It is not merely that the authors have achieved a successful com- 
promise between the scientific and the biographical view of history. Rather 
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they appear to proceed upon an intelligible principle. The progress of the na- 
tion supplies the thread—a thread never lost sight of; but a perception of char- 
acter alone gives life to historic narrative, and it is only through a concise and 
accurate dealing with this element that events can be invested with human in- 
terest, and can blend with it to form the whole, which is—not social science, 
but history. When George M. Wrong discusses the European settling of the 
Revolution he goes into English politics of the time with a familiarity and ease 
which reveals personalities and psychological factors in a manner absolutely 
essential to a right attitude of mind on the subject. It is not enough to know 
causes and effects; one must shake hands with Lord Howe—yes, and with 
George III! 

The forty-eighth volume, that entitled Woodrow Wilson and the World War, 
by Charles Seymour, head of the history department at Yale, is among the 
most remarkable in the series. Here exactly the same method is carried out 
as in the preceding volumes, and the result makes it appear that a study of the 
past may enable the historian of the present to see the events of our own time 
in as truea perspective as can the historian of the future. One does not see how 
a book written fifty years hence could be franker, more unbiassed, more critical 
in spirit, or for most human purposes more informing, than is this work of Dr. 
Seymour’s. Besides giving a well-proportioned account of America’s connec- 
tion with the war and with the peace, it is quite the best thing yet written about 
Woodrow Wilson. 





Tue Rotn oF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION AND THE TRIUMPE OF CHRISTIAN- 
ity. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by the Hon. Lady Whitehead. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


With that sculpturesque clearness, that Italianate and classic lucidity, which 
is characteristic of him, the most original and philosophical of modern histo- 
rians traces the history of the Roman Empire from the death of Alexander 
Severus in the year 235 to the final dissolution. 

In the year 235 the ancient civilization, though enfeebled, was intact. 
What was the cause of its ultimate overthrow? ‘The principle of authority,” 
writes Ferrero, “is the key to all civilization.” In the earlier periods it was the 
Roman Senate which, though largely deprived of power, supplied this essential 
element. As soon as the moral power of the Senate was overridden, govern- 
ment had to rest upon force, and from force came anarchy. Various rulers, 
realizing this fundamental truth, strove to reconstitute authority by reviving 
Mithraism, or sun-worship, and by deifying themselves and their colleagues. 
They resisted Christianity because it was an individualizing and disintegrat- 
ing force. But no real restoration of authority was achieved in Europe until, 
with the cotperation of Christianity, a new principle of authority, the divine 
right of Kings, was set up. Now, this also has been undermined, and we have 
even passed beyond the deification of the people, no longer believing in the 
dictum, Vor populi, vox dei. 
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Ferrero provokingly stops just at the point where the profounder part of his 
discussion should begin. He leaves us to draw inferences that we are not capa- 
ble of drawing. In his chapter on the present state of Europe, he contents 
himself with remarking that, in view of the general weakening of authority, 
the strong nations must help the weaker ones if civilization is to be saved. 
The enfeeblement of authority is obvious enough; it appears not only in govern- 
ment, but also in business, in the church, and in the home. What do we re- 
spect? What do we appeal to? But the suggestion that the only cure is 
a return to some sort of absolutism is scarcely acceptable; it is not backed by 
argument; and there is no certainty that the author even intends it. 





INVENTION, THE Master Key To Procress. By Rear Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, LL.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Rear Admiral Fiske not only possesses no small portion of the divine fire of 
inventiveness, but also is sufficiently philosophical to be deeply interested in 
the nature of that mysterious faculty with which so few men in the history of 
the world have been endowed. The mystery is twofold. In the first place, 
one is struck by the fact that many of the most important, relatively modern 
inventions have been of a somewhat obvious nature. It is hard to see why 
movable type and the pointed screw were not invented earlier than they were 
—the consummation seems to have been unaccountably delayed. But, in the 
second place, the real mystery seems to be how men can invent at all. There 
is no certitude about the process; the idea, the inspiration, must simply come. 
The distinctive feature of the inventive process appears to be that there must 
be a conception of the completed thing hovering in the inventor’s mind before 
the work of analysis and construction can even begin. 

It may be urged that invention, as described by Admiral Fiske, is not so 
nearly unique a mental operation as he makes it appear; or again, one may say 
that invention enters into all our practical thinking more than he seems to 
recognize. All our real thinking, as distinct from mere meditation, centers 
around some problem or other. This problem must first be defined; then as- 
sociated ideas must be called up and an attempt made to construct a solution; 
finally the solution must be tested either by logical analysis or by putting it to 
work. The only difference between an invention and the solution of any prac- 
tical problem is, therefore, that while in the former the associations required 
are comparatively familiar and few in number, and hence easy to select from; 
in the latter the wide range of associations involved makes the twin processes 
of selection and construction confusing and difficult. 

When all is said, however, it must be admitted that the mind of the great 
inventor appears to have an unaccountable facility in calling up associated 
ideas, and a sort of affinity for the right solution. The mystery, then, re- 
mains. Associationist psychology can no more explain the invention of the 
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aeroplane than bio-chemistry can really explain why an acorn produces an oak. 
But the mystery is broader and deeper than it seems; it is the mystery of life. 

There is reason to think that invention, far from being a special faculty, is 
simply the primary mode of thinking. If without an obstacle—that is, a 
problem—there can be no thought, then the first thought must have been an 
invention of some sort. Invention, in the broad sense, is simply independent 
thought; and the appalling thing is that while many persons possess under- 
standing, few think. 

The really interesting feature of Admiral Fiske’s book is not the enumera- 
tion and description of great inventions from the bow and arrow to the Hoe 
printing press, but rather the sort of importance that he attaches to invention. 
The gifted inventor of the telescope sight and the torpedo-plane is, like many 
a modern historian, troubled about the future of civilization. He complains 
that in politics invention has lagged; there is no science of statesmanship. He 
sees, too, that the very mechanical complexity of the machine of civilization 
may prove its ruin. The difficulty of his view seems to be due to too absolute 
an isolation of the inventive faculty. It is not necessarily in mechanical in- 
ventiveness or in inventiveness analogous to the mechanical faculty that the 
salvation of mankind lies. The human race has other primary attributes than 
the faculty of perceiving mechanical relations and analogous relations in hu- 
man affairs. Among these are the instincts of morality and of codperation. 

It may be that the progress of the race in the epoch to come will be of a sort 


not to be plotted through a mere prolongation of the line of progress in the 
past. A progress which simply enables ever greater numbers of people to exist 
in comparative comfort has obvious limitations. What is needed appears to 
be a new direction of progress. 





Tae Lire or Mercuntxorr. By Olga Metchnikoff. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


Approaching in all ways the ideal autobiography much more nearly than is 
generally possible when the life of a great man is written by anyone save him- 
self, Madame Metchnikoff’s biography of her husband will be read with pro- 
found interest both because it traces with full knowledge, though without re- 
pulsive technicality, the conception, growth, and gradual acceptance of im- 
portant scientific ideas, and because it pictures with delicacy and with perfect 
frankness a unique and lovable personality. 

The name of Elie Metchnikoff is chiefly known in this country through his 
study of the causes of old age. His book on the prolongation of human life is 
really a popular work and it was devoured by readers unaccustomed to scien- 
tific reading. After a time disillusionment followed, as is usual in such cases. 
People found that the use of sour milk did not necessarily lead to extreme 
longevity, and the whole subject dropped out of view as we turned our faces 
“home to the instant need of things.” We ought not, however, to forget the 
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debt that we owe to the original mind which definitely formulated the prob- 
lem of natural death and hopefully sought its solution. It is the courage of 
inventors—a courage not blind, but based on knowledge—which perhaps 
deserves our highest praise. Just as survival after bodily death was 
courageously posed as a practical problem by Myers, so with equal courage 
and venturesomeness the problem of the indefinite prolongation of human life 
was set forth by Metchnikoff. To get a hearing for such proposals was, in 
each case, no mean achievement. 

Still less should we forget that the fame of Elie Metchnikoff rests solidly 
upon his demonstration of the theory of phagocytosis or intracellular digestion 
—a theory which has wrought a change in the theory of medicine comparable 
to that caused by the discovery of antiseptic surgery. The striking fact is that 
Metchnikoff arrived at his conclusions working from the standpoint of a 
biologist and student of natural history; he invariably began with the study 
of lower forms of life. Theory, general knowledge, of the sort usually deemed 
impractical, simply waits for the man capable of using it for practical pur- 
poses. Such a man was Metchnikoff—one of the few great men whose insight 
nullifies the persistent popular distinction between “theory” and “practice.” 
To those men whose minds are capable of grasping a whole province of knowl- 
edge, rather than a single subject, we must still look for progress. 

It was Metchnikoff’s wish that, in the biography which he and his wife had 
planned together, his faults should not be concealed. What is revealed is a 
temperament of a somewhat neurotic type. Despairing of happiness, Metch- 
nikoff once inoculated himself with relapsing fever in order to end his life. In 
his stern intellectuality combined with extreme sensibility, he reminds one of 
Nietzsche more than of any other man of genius. The human interest of the 
narrative is thus neither small nor mean. It is the natural pessimists, after 
all, who have given us our best optimistic philosophy, and the optimism of 
Metchnikoff, originating in skepticism and mental depression, is of an enduring 
kind. ' 





Memories AND Nores of Persons AND Puiaces. By Sir Sidney Colvin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


While Sir Sidney Colvin’s memoirs are by no means lacking in the charm of 
concrete detail and in the sentiment that attaches to the past, their remarkable 
feature is the critical spirit in which they are written. Thus the reader finds 
with a certain surprise, as he reads on, that he is being doubly profited. There 
is a solidity and permanent interest in the facts related,to which one is scarcely 
accustomed. Memories of persons and places, though not infrequently enter- 
taining, are often diaphanous; they are fragile mental structures which do not 
well sustain analysis, and the historian commonly finds remarkably little in 
them. Sir Sidney, however, gives us much precious truth, unalloyed and 
well polished. 

Most fortunately for us, moreover, Sir Sidney cannot refrain from summing 
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up. He has given us perhaps the best brief, general estimate of Ruskin (whom 
he knew well) that has thus far been written. Similarly his judgments of Burne- 
Jones, of Rossetti, and particularly of Robert Browning are illumined by a very 
dry light, however brightly the colors of sentiment may play over the narra- 
tive. Robert Louis Stevenson, Fleeming and Anne Jenkin, George Meredith, 
William Ewart Gladstone, Victor Hugo, and Leon Gambetta, all appear in the 
book—and always with the slightly curious result that one’s real respect for 
these persons is subtly augmented, while the critic, preserving his critical in- 
dependence, strictly avoids alike indiscriminate eulogy and that romanticism 
which loves to play with eccentric traits. 

In sum, it may be said that no man of letters has produced a book of rem- 
iniscences more charmingly literary and at the same time freer from the vices of 
“literature” as practiced nowadays than has Sir Sidney Colvin. 





Forty Opp Years IN THE LireRARY SHop. By James L. Ford. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


No attempt can be made to exploit in a brief review the various beauties and 
shocks, and darings, and insults, and saintly manifestations of good humor or 
tolerance, which make up James L. Ford’s life record. The reviewer must 
simply throw up his hands and resort to generalities. Like Mr. Ballou’s re- 
volver, the book is “too confoundedly comprehensive,” and the author might 
have written on his title page what Mark Twain wrote upon the title page of 
Huckleberry Finn: “Anyone attempting to find a plot [or a meaning] in this 
narrative will be shot.” Mr. Ford’s knowledge of celebrities ranges from Peter 
Cooper to the king of confidence men; from John Fiske and William Dean 
Howells to the lowly lecturer in a dime museum. His acquaintances are all 
intimacies, and his secret joy in living equals his secretfondness for people. 
Cheerfully he turns the old coat of life seamy sidé out and makes us feel that 
we can be happy as tramps while wearing the garment thus reversed. 

A wholesome astringent quality ip these memoifs, an absence of the usual 
sentiment, a complete freedom frofn solemnity of’any kind, and with all these 
admirable traits, a genuine unthforetic appreciation of sound character and of 
good work, make the book of those few valuable contributions which the 
real man of the worl 1onally makes to popular education. Of all kinds 
of knowledge, that which is termed “knowledge of life” is most generally and 
unaffectedly prized. The phrase is distressingly vague. Is there such a thing, 
and, if there is, can it be taught? If these questions be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then one must say that Mr. Ford’s virile and entertaining book is not 
only a thing of delight for the old and middle-aged, but a work of edification 
for the young. 

In all but coherence, Mr. Ford’s reminiscences rival that best of recent Amer- 
ican autobiographies, The Americanization of Edward Bok, and it is partly 
for this reason that one cannot refrain from quoting his bon mot to the effect 
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that the latter book ought rather to have been called the Edwardbokanization 
of America. Of penetrating epigram, among other things, Mr. Ford shows 
himself more than occasionally to be a master, and he draws an unforgettable 
composite portrait of the period through which he has lived. 





Doctown Common. By Percy MacKaye. New York: the Macmillan 
Company. 

The versatility of some of our modern poets—their ability to deal artistically 
with varied themes and with varying aspects of the same theme—is amazing. 
Mr. MacKaye’s new poem, Dogtown Common, is a case in point. The theme, 
the actual story which Mr. MacKaye has undertaken to tell, seems unpromis- 
ing: if it is full of artistic opportunities, it is by the same token replete with 
artistic difficulties—treal difficulties; not like the difficulty of cutting and polish- 
ing a jewel, but rather like the difficulty of putting a high polish upon basswood. 
If you think what the facts of the real story were, or could have been, you will 
appreciate the temerity of the poet. Beside it, the temerity of Wordsworth 
shrinks to nothing; for Wordsworth, great innovator as he was, simply sup- 
posed that he had discovered something divine in nature, and in simple people 
who lived close to nature, and was content with attempting to reveal it. If his 
inspiration failed him, he was willing to believe that the divine element would 
reveal itself to kindred souls through his always simple and often prosy diction. 
But Mr. MacKaye insists that a simple and, in some aspects, a rather sordid 
tale of old New England life, shall glow with all the colors of life, phosphores- 
cent and rainbow-like. In this he is quite different from the romantic poets of 
the classic line, who, on the contrary, introduced into fantastic worlds, full of 
inconsequential rainbow flashes and phosphorescent imaginings, a great deal of 
the freshness and innocence, the very earth-smell, of nature. The difference, 
if one must state one’s conviction, is that Keats and Shelley and Shakespeare 
made fancies live, with a natural life and a pure passion, while Mr. MacKaye 
adorns a tale of real life. 

Dogtown Common is a tale of witchcraft, of love, and lust, and religious 
bigotry, and religious emotion. Tammy Younger, who lives in Dogtown in the 
heart of Cape Ann, is the last of the witches; her niece, the red-lipped Judy 
Rhines, is a lovely untutored girl, essentially a “beautiful soul.” The minister, 
John Wharf, is a religious Galahad, of the familiar type—an ever-attractive if 
somewhat conventional figure. There is also Peter Bray, a big brute of a 
sailor. These are the essential characters. Some young folks, off for a lark, 
are led by Peter Bray to Tammy’s forbidden cottage, there to have their for- 
tunes told and perhaps to witness some exhibitions of witchcraft. Peter Bray 
makes an attempt upon Judy’s virtue, but is hypnotized by her with the aid of 
a candle flame. In the midst of this dramatic scene arrives John Wharf, 
drawn by a telepathic message from Judy. Of course the minister is in love 
with the witch’s niece, herself branded as witch through the mean jealousy of 
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some of the Dogtown young folks, and of course he tries to save her soul, only 
to find that souls are to be saved only through love. But what islove? John 
Wharf is naturally quite unable to analyze the mixture of unaccustomed pas- 
sion, pure love, religious emotion, and psychic attraction, which moves him. 
He persuades Judy to go to church, where Peter Bray breaks in and denounces 
him, causing a riot. The upshot is that Judy, either by accident or design, ora 
little through both, hangs herself in a rowan tree, where the minister finds her 
in the night. 

The reader will not fail to perceive the diversity of elements and of motives 
in this story. There is the old-ballad sentiment of the whole, which fairly 
demands the somewhat inconsequential hanging at the end, and necessitates 
that this shall occur on a tree of some sort, and not, as so often in real life, in the 
barn. There is the genuine, if slightly overdone, realism of the reflections of 
village life and character—the real pettiness, narrowness, vulgarity of a simple 
community of the sort often too much idealized. But this latter does not fit 
perfectly with the ballad sentiment, and still less does it accord with the rather 
romantic central characters, the Galahad preacher and the “beautiful soul.” 
Similarly there is a clash between the gruesomeness of the witch parts and the 
rationalizing touch, the covert suggestion of hypnotism and telepathy and 
Paladino. When one sets out to be gruesome in the old-fashioned way, one 
must be genuinely old-fashioned. It requires the genius of a Henry James 
(vide The Two Magics) for a skeptical modern well versed in psychic research 
to put anything of the real old ghost-story thrill into a story of the supernatural. 
You must believe these things. Mr. MacKaye stirs a nerve when he writes: 


Who knows what messages Tomorrow gets 
From charnelled Yesterday?—What quivering thread 
Conjoins the buried quick and buried dead? 


But the psychic references are, on the whole, disillusioning. And, as a whole, 
the poem does not satisfy; it seems to represent a conflict of artistic motives—a 
disposition to make its queer materials shine and glow in every conceivable 
light. 

But whatever may be said of its total effect, Dogtown Common is poetic 
throughout. Every part of the tale is in some way vividly realized; the power 
and picturesqueness of the language is astonishing. One may instance the 
following fragment of a confused lantern-lit night scene: 


The girls drew close, like pigeons bill to bill 
In a seed-loft; but Peter, chewing wrath, 
Turned up the path— 


Or the Masefieldian description of Peter himself— 


He was a brawny seaman, 
Was Peter Bray, and lusty in his pranks. 
He fed a wild-oats stallion in his shanks, 
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And when he played the freeman 
With girls ashore and looked at Steve and said 
“Let be, man,’ 
Stephen let be; for Pete had stormed it on the Banks, 
And Steve knew well there was no long-shore huffer 
Dared call Pete bluffer. 


Similarly the dialogue is almost always both poetically powerful and thoroughly 
in character. If the people of the story would not have said such things as 
they say in just such a way as they say them, the reader does not observe it. 
Mr. MacKaye’s version is just more expressive than the original could have 
been—that is all. 

One holds no brief against the new poetry; it is merely in an experimental 
stage, and its apparent perversity in the choice of materials, its confusion of 
motives, may and sometimes does connote a larger vision of life. Thus one 
reads Mr. MacKaye’s poem with admiration, if not always with pleasure. 





A Bauiap-Maker’s Pack. By Arthur Guiterman. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


Writers of light verse—like Calverley, for one—are not unlikely to have a 
poetical vein, and when they have it there is apt to be a peculiar genuineness 
and downrightness about it. Writing humorous verse must have a tendency to 
keep even a poet free from extravagance and self-deception, while it by no 
means quenches his love of the beautiful. Probably The Chambered Nautilus 
and The Last Leaf could not have been so nearly perfect in their kind if their 
author had been incapable of writing The One Hoss Shay. And would not 
Wordsworth have been the better for a sense of humor? 

Mr. Guiterman is the most consistently clever of our versifiers. His 
“rhymed reviews,” especially, show a delicate and cultivated sense of absurdity 
and of truth; and they are so adequate that one does not see how he does them. 

His ballads, though less original in both matter and form, than one might 
have expected, and somewhat lacking in surprise, are uniformly good. They 
have an unforced grace, a brave ring, a bold and ballad-like spirit. They em- 
brace a great range of themes drawn from folklore, history, or modern life. 
Each one is the expression ofa sincere taste, a genuine sentiment, or of that love 
for a subject that comes of long dwelling with it. A kind of unstudied brilliancy 
and dash joined to elegance and restraint distinguish them from more naive 
performances in this kind. 
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